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News Notes of the Fortnight 


No Gun Changes 

™ ECRETARY HUGHES won, in his 

fight against increasing the gun 
ranges on thirteen of our big battle- 
hips. It will be remembered that $6,- 
500,000 had been appropriated for this 
purpose, on inaccurate information that 
the British had increased the range of 
their capital ships. When the truth was 
discovered, Secretary Hughes took the 
position that the Navy must be set right 
before Congress and the country and 
that the funds secured on a misrepresen- 
tation, even though innocent, must not be 
used. He also protested that the changes 
with which the Navy was going ahead, 
were a violation at least in spirit of the 
Five Power Naval Treaty. There was 
much opposition from the Navy, but 
Secretary Hughes’s point of view pre- 
vailed. The appropriation will not be 
used, at least without a new direction 
from Congress. 


At Santiago 


HE Pan-American Conference is not 
going on very smoothly. There 
has been the deadlock on disarmament 
measures that was foreseen. Chile pro- 
posed that the Latin republics limit their 
capital ships to 60,000 tons for the next 
five years, but Brazil rejected the pro- 
posal. Then when Chile offered to raise 
the figure to 80,000 tons, Argentina ob- 
jected. Samuel G. Inman, special corres- 
pondent at Santiago of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, reports to his paper 
that Brazil claims she should be per- 
mitted a larger armament than Argen- 
tina because she has more territory and 
more people, while Argentina doesn’t 
want more armament, but says she will 
match Brazil if the reduction program 
falls through. 

A recommendation made by Costa 
Rica to create an American Permanent 
Court of Justice, which was not favored 
by this country, will be referred to the 
next Pan-American Conference, and an 
Argentine proposal for compulsory ar- 
bitration of all questions except those 
involving a nation’s constitution, has 
been warmly debated. 

On social relations the reports show 


We have turned only temporarily— 
in fact just this once—from our series 
of women artists; and here’s the why. 
An Indian painting seemed so appro- 
priate with Stella M. Atwood’s word pic- 
ture of conditions on the Southwestern 
Indian Reservations, and E. Irving Couse 
is one of the most important Indian paint- 
ers. Could we help it that he is a man? 
And now that it is done, we'll stand by 
our guns and tell something about him. 

His love for Indians and desire to paint 
them began very early in his life. Néw 
York, Paris and the great Northwest were 
his schools. Later the docility of the Pueb- 
lo Indian in posing drew him to Taos, 
New Mexico, which he makes his summer 
home—in a real adobe. Museums through- 
out the country permanently exhibit his 
paintings, and many medals have been 
awarded him. He is president of the 
Taos Society of Indian Painters, and a 
member of many others, among them the 
National Academy. 
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progress. Progressive laws for labor, 
for social betterment and hygiene have 
been proposed. A _ resolution recom- 
mends that each American state provide 
against the exportation of intoxicating 
liquors to any country that has prohibi- 
tion. And another providing that the 
Pan-American Union shall “study laws 
prejudicial to women and prepare for 
the abolition of their civil and political 
limitations” in a report at the next con- 
ference, was unanimously passed. 


“Skimp on Sweets” 
66 O Icing on Cakes” and “Skimp 

on Sweets” are slogans by which 
certain women’s organizations are ex- 
pressing their intentions toward sugar 
profiteers. The Maryland State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, New York’s Civ- 
ic Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other organizations of women in New 
York, are boycotting sugar, except for 
necessities, and Nebraska is reported to 
be coming in on the fight. The women 
in these groups have decided not to await 
the result of Washington investigations 
but to proceed to action. That there 
is profiteering, taking advantage of 
rumors of shortage, no sensible person 
can doubt. Whether the investigations 
will disclose other factors—and whether 


they will actually uncover the profiteers 
remains to be seen. Meantime the 
Tariff Board announces that the tariff 
law has nothing to do with the case 
and the tariff oppunents loudly and 
daily doubt. Attorney General Daugher- 
ty is again resorting to injunction, di- 
rected against dealings in futures on the 
exchange—a proceeding which compares 
hadly for efficiency with the boycott. 


The Lausanne Question-Mark 


OR some days, at any rate, the Lau 
F sanne conference, which has got to 
work again, will be safe from disrup- 
tion over the Chester concessions—those 
old claims granted to an American long 
ago and recently ratified by Angora. The 
subject has been pushed along on the 
calendar to await the outcome of nego- 
tiations in Constantinople between the 
Turkish government and representatives 
of foreign interest. If the Turks 
expected that in return for the Chester 
concessions the Americans would side 
with them against the Allies on the sub- 
ject of capitulations, they got a blow 
last week when Joseph C. Grew, head of 
the American delegation, declared that 
our government stands firm in refusing 
to waive capitulations unconditionally. 

Meantime the French have dropped 
the persuasive policy, as far as their 
concessions are concerned, and shaken 
a mailed fist. Turkey had sent troops 
to the Syrian border, and France has 
responded with the word that she means 
to keep Syria and all her concessions 
and will send troops, if necessary, to 
enforce her word. 


History that is History 


N the stir over the relation of history 

text-books to world peace, two new 
items have emerged during the fortnight. 
One is the action of the New York 
Senate approving the Higgins Patriotic 
Text-Book bill—which would make it 
an offense to impute any but the noblest 
of motives and finest of deeds to any 
Revolutionary patriot, and lists a num- 
ber of things that a text-book must and 
mustn’t do. Most of them would have 
the direct effect, of course, of destroy- 
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ing the presumptive object of the book, 
the recording of history. The other, 
farther-reaching item is the news that 
the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations is to take 
up an extensive historical research into 
the study and teaching of history. Their 
theory is that a great enemy of interna- 
tional peace is the prejudice growing 
directly out of history school books. 
And the idea is for a group of interna- 
tional historians to prepare a world 
history, rather than try to edit each 
nation’s. When finished, such a history 
would be the nearest to absolute, un- 
colored truth that the minds of scholars 
can get. 


No Bankers 


HERE was one response to the Pres- 

ident’s World Court speech which 
he saw fit to answer at once. This was 
the claim that the Administration pro- 
posal for entrance into the World Court 
had been made because international 
bankers asked it. Mr. Harding stoutly 
denied this, at a dinner of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. He has 
definitely taken the party reins on this 
World Court proposal, and every day 
brings fresh speculation as to the party 
results. Senator Lodge, at any rate, has 
not committed himself. A letter from 
Governor Hyde of Missouri gave him 
a chance which he did not take, though 
he was interpreted as hinting at reserva- 
tions. 


Another Lynching 


HE latest lynching stain is on the 

name of Missouri. In this in- 
stance, the crime charged was odious, 
but the man’s guilt is still in doubt 
and the father of the girl attacked, him- 
self pled that the law should be al- 
lowed to take its course. 


Lord Robert on Opium 

uring the course of his extremely 
D successful visit here, Lord Robert 
Cecil had an unexpected opportunity to 
go into detail about the League of Na- 
tions’ action with regard to the opium 
trade. Lord Robert had sought an in- 
terview with Representative Stephen G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania, former Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House. Mr. Porter chose 
to decline the interview and _ instead 
wrote a letter to Lord Robert. He en- 
closed his joint resolution, adopted by 
the last Congress, which was intended 
to control the drug traffic by limiting 
the production of opium and cocoa 
leaves. In his letter he asserted that the 
League of Nations had not, as Lord 
Robert claimed, taken proper measures 
to suppress the opium traffic but had 
indeed encouraged it. He rehearsed the 
incident of the Sastri amendment—how 
at a meeting of the Assembly of the 
League, M. Sastri, the Indian delegate, 
persuaded the Assembly to substitute 
the phrase legitimate purposes for strict- 


ly medical and scientific purposes, in 
a resolution for the restriction of poppy 
cultivation. Mr. Porter interpreted this 
as a sinister desire not to interfere with 
a profitable business. 

In his courteous answer Lord Robert 
renews his claim that the League has 
done vigorous work to secure interna- 
tional cooperation of all governments to 
suppress the drug traffic, and explains 
that substituted phrase as an effort to 
give the committee charged with carry- 
ing out the investigation “the power 
of framing a definition of the exact 
scope of the inquiry into the non-abu- 
sive uses of the drug.” As a matter of 
fact, he added, the committee has re- 
verted to the original phrasing as most 
expressive of their meaning. It would 
be an insult, he said, to the forty or 
fifty states represented in the discussion 
to imply that they intended to foster this 
evil. He explained, too, that the con- 
vention on which the League works is 
the only international convention on the 
subject in force, and that 51 out of the 
52 states in the League have signed it. 


The Next Move 
A S this is written, a German repa- 


ration offer is expected—involv- 
ing the thirty billion gold marks 
tentatively offered before; but it is not 
expected that the conditions will be ac- 
ceptable to France. There is no in- 
dication that the Germans are ready to 
give up on their passive resistance 
policy, and they are understood to be 





Very Briefly 


ENATOR KNUTE NELSON of 

Minnesota, died last week. A native 
of Norway, Senator Nelson served in 
the Civil War, was -governor of his 
state, and was in the Senate for more 
than twenty years. He was one of the 
most interesting personalities in the Sen- 
ate—rugged, stalwart, sincere. 

Eamonn De Valera, Irish Republican 
leader, recently made an offer to nego- 
tiate peace with the Free State and or- 
dered a truce; but little attention has 
been paid to his communication, which is 
considered not to contain new policies. 

An International Congress on Motion 
Picture Arts will be held in New York 
June 7 and 8 under the auspices of the 
Authors League of America. 

Albert D, Lasker, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, has submitted his resig- 
nation, to take effect July 5. 

At the National Conference of Social 
Work which begins in Washington May 
16 a drive will be started for the reform 
of American county and city jails. 

An “International Middle Class Confer- 
ence” has been called for next September 
in Berne, Switzerland, to organize a 
world federation “for the defense of the 
bourgeoisie against Socialistic and Com- 
munistic attacks.” 

A Henry P. Davison Scholarship Fund 
has been established by Mrs. Davison in 
memory of her husband. By this means 
students at Oxford and Cambridge will 
be able to spend part of their college time 
at Harvard, Yale and Princeton—after 
the manner of the Rhodes scholarships, 
reversed. 
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well united on this proposal, what- 
ever it may turn out to be. 

The speech made by Lord Curzon 
early in the fortnight, urged Germany 
to make some definite proposals, ad- 
dressed to all the Allies, and to consent 
“to have payment enforced by autho- 
rities charged with that duty.” He as- 
serts his belief in the Entente as the 
“basis of European recovery.” The 
speech seems to have stirred Berlin to 
make an answer, but there is no hopefu! 
sign of the deadlock breaking yet. 


A Drastic Cure 

ROFESSOR WILLIAM McDOU.- 

GALL, professor of psychology at 
Harvard, has a plan for the reorganiz 
tion of society. It provides for a division 
of people into three classes—normal 
people, who would be full citizens; the 
mentally deficient, criminals and 
literates, who would be disfranchised: 
and an intermediate class, on probatio 
Intermarriage between the disfranchised 
and the full citizens would be proh 
bited and the number of children in 
the disfranchised would be res- 
tricted, by “deliberate social control 


class 


Closer to Mexico 

LONG step has apparently bee 

taken toward the recognition of 
Mexico by the United States Govern 
ment. Mr. Charles B. Warren, former 
Ambassador to Japan, and Mr. Johr 
Barton Payne, former Secretary of the 
Interior, have been sent to Mexico City 
for a conference with Mexican commis 
sioners with a view to hastening “the 
reaching of mutual understanding” he 
tween the two governments. The 
arrangement for a joint commission 


came shortly after a White House 
declaration that relations between 
the two nations are growing con- 


stantly better. What may have happened 
to make the State Department more 
hopeful about Mexican relations is not 
known, but the signs are good. 


The Liquor Ruling 


N important decision has just been 

handed down by the Supreme 
Court concerning the much discussed 
question of intoxicating liquor on ships. 
It is that all ships, American as well as 
foreign, may carry liquor up to the 
three-mile limit of the American coast, 
and that no ship, foreign or American, 
may carry liquor further. The water 
is American territory, even American 
ships are not. This decision overturns 
the ruling of Federal Judge Hand, at 
New York, against the serving of liquor 
on American ships, while affirming the 
ruling on the other point. Two mem- 
bers of the Court, Justices McReynolds 
and Sutherland, dissented, Justice Suth-. 
erland holding that the prohibition 
amendment should apply to American 
but not foreign ships within the three- 
mile limit. May 1, 1923. 
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Your Business in Washington 


April 27, 1923. 


ORD ROBERT CECIL, British 

statesman, sometimes called the 

Savonarola of the League of Na- 
tions, whose visit to the capital is con- 
cluded as I write, spl:t Washington 
wide open. He came here to bring 
to the attention of the Government 
American participation in the League 
of Nations and to say, in effect, that 
without the United States the League 
would fail in its high purpose. 

What he accomplished was a turmoil 
of in-or-out of the League of Nations 
sentiment, with the complex of its ef- 
fect upon the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. League of Nations proponents 
believe that Lord Robert’s statement of 
the League’s case here and throughout 
the country has greatly strengthened 
their position. The opposition is dis- 
gruntled, and both sides, so far as the 
capital is concerned, consider the whole 
matter entirely from the view-point of 
the Presidential campaign. When the 
Versailles Treaty and the League Cove- 
nant first were brought to the Senate 
by Woodrow Wilson, there was not the 
befuddlement of a coming Presidential 
election. Today, the campaign aspect 
of a foreign policy is uppermost. 


Senator Borah Disagrees 


Even the Washington reaction to the 
speech of President Harding before the 
Associated Press in New York inter- 
preted it as a pronouncement of just 
how far the President was willing to go 
in his proposition to become associated 
with the League of Nations through its 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. 

We will have none of the League it- 
self, and we are not entering it through 
its side-door, back-door, or cellar-door. 
said the President—but we will have 
membership in the Court if it is possi- 
ble to bring it about. And. says Sena- 
tor Borah, commenting in Washington 
on the morning after the speech, you 
may not consider membership in the 
Permanent Court as entering the League 
by the back-door, but I will tell you 
that it is entering the League of Na- 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


tions by the front-door. Senator Borah 
was out of patience with the Adminis- 
tion. Leaders were beating all around 
the bush trying to appear to be doing 
something far different from what their 
acts and words implied. Before fall. 
Senator Borah thinks, voters, men and 
women, will have taken their stand and 
it will be a simple one. (1) Go into 
the League of Nations, accept the re- 
sponsibilities, the obligations, and the 
advantages, if any. (2) Stay out. 

President Harding, in his recent con- 
ferences with correspondents, has been 
particularly irritated with the sugges 
tion that his proposal for membership 
in the World Court would involve this 
country with the League. “Nothing of 
the sort,” he said. He believes that he 
made this emphatically clear in his 
speech to the Senate upon the presenta- 
tion of the American participation idea 

He accompanied that with a letter 
written to him by Secretary Hughes 
giving in detail his judgment as to in- 
volvement in the League of Nations. 
President Harding then and since has 
based his argument upon Mr. Hughes's 
decision. He says that the Secretary 
of State has indicated “how. with cer- 
tain reservations, we may fully adhere 
and participate and remain wholly free 
from any legal relation to the League 
or assumption of obligation under the 
Covenant.” These “certain reserva- 
tions” will form the basis of the argu- 
ment and discussion when the matter 
comes up in the Senate at the next ses- 
sion. They are: 

Hughes’s Reservations 


(1) That such adhesion shall not 
be taken to involve any legal relations 
on the part of the United States to the 
League of Nations or the assumption 
of any obligations by the United States 
under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, constituting part 1 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

(2) That the United States shall be 
permitted to participate through rep- 
resentatives designated for the purpose 
and upon an equality with the other 
States, members respectively of the 


Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in any and all proceedings of 
either the Council or the Assembly for 
the election of judges or deputy judges 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or for the filling of vacancies. 

(3) That the United States will pay 
a fair share of the expenses of the Court 
as determined and appropriated from 
time to time by the Congress of the 
United States. 

(4) That the statute for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice ad- 
joined to the protocol shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

“I find no insuperable obstacle,” 
said Secretary Hughes, “in the fact that 
the United States is not a member of 
the League of Nations.” 


The League Develops 


But the perplexity which the revival 
of the League of Nations issue has 
caused at the Capitol .is due for the 
most part to the fact that conditions 
surrounding the League, as well as with- 
in it, are not what they were when the 
United. States Senate repudiated the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Of outside conditions. 
your correspondent has not space to 
write. We well know the economic 
eventualities that have come to pass in 
Europe, the reparations trouble and so 
on. But within the League, we find 
interesting developments instead of a 
paper plan. The League has had an op- 
portunity to function and to pass 
through the formative antici- 
pated by its originators. 

The League now has fifty-two mem- 
bers. These are the nations which 
signed the Treaty of Versailles, those 
which the Versailles Treaty directed to 
be invited to accede to the Covenant 
and hecome members of the League; 
and the states elected by the First and 
Second Assemblies of the League, name- 
ly, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Costa 
Rica, Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Luxemburg. Any fully self- 
governing state, dominion or colony 
may become a member “‘if its admission 
is agreed to by two-thirds of the As- 


stages 
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sembly, provided that it shall give ef- 
fective guarantees of its sincere inten- 
tion to observe its international obliga- 
tions, and shall accept such regulation 
as may be prescribed by the League in 
regard to its military, naval, and air 
forces and armaments.” 


In Working Clothes 


The League is administered by two 
organizations, the Assembly and the 
Council. The Council, originally con- 
ceived as a body of nine, without the 
United States has eight members, rep- 
resenting Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Brazil, China and 
Spain. The Council has held sixteen 
sessions, and meets about every three 
months. The Assembly is representa- 
tive of all members. The machinery of 
the League is its “Permanent Secretar- 
iat,” which has the following interest- 
ing working divisions: 

Section for Administrative Commissions 
(Saar Basin, Danzig and Minorities), 
Director a Norwegian. 

Economic and Financial Section, Direc- 
tor an Englishman. 

Legal Section, Director a Dutchman. 

Political Section, Director a Frenchman 

Disarmament Section, Director an Ital 
ian. é 

Mandates Section, Director a Swiss. 

Health Section, Director a Pole. 

Transit Section, Director an Italian. 

Information Section, Director a French- 
man, 

Social Questions 
Englishwoman, 

In addition to these are the important 
International Labor Organization and the 
judicial end—the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 


Section, Director an 


This is the line-up of the League. It 
is a far different organization in its 
working clothes than it was in idealistic 
prospect. Representatives of the United 
States have co-operated with the Health 
Section of the League to a large de- 
gree. The International Labor Or. 
ganization held a successful meeting 
here in Washington in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building. The work of the Labor 
Office is to endeavor to maintain social 
peace in all countries, as the League 
endeavors to maintain international 
peace. The Permanent Court, drawn 
up in 1920 at The Hague, has func- 
tioned after former attempts had failed. 
and rivalries between great and small 
powers have been laid at its door. 

A picture of the cosmopolitanism of 
the Court can be glimpsed from scan- 
ning one roster of the judges and 
deputy judges—jurists from Spain, 
Italy, Brazil, Cuba, Great Britain, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Japan, France, Norway, Rumania, 
China and the State of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. 

It is this plan of international con- 
ciliation and justice which Lord Robert 
Cecil told the statesmen of Washington 
needed the United States to insure its 
full force. Typical of the great Brit- 


_man sitting next to her. 


ish statesmen who have visited the capi- 
tal in the past few years, he won his 
audiences by the sheer strength of his 
personality. His position was all the 
stronger because he was known here, 
not as a man who came from liberal 
or radical political lineage but as a 
conservative who had gone into the 
League of Nations not only for its spir- 
itual and humanitarian aspects but as 
a practical politician. No one could 
conceive of Lord Robert as a visionary 
idealist given to advocating impossible 
schemes of political elysium. 

He is an enormous figure with awk- 
ward arms and legs. Were he disso- 
ciated from them all, one feels that he 
still would think and act in some force- 
ful manner. In some unfathomable 
way, he seems able to sit on any part 
of his back at will, projecting his head 
at an uncanny angle. Many interesting 
anecdotes cropped up while he was here, 
among them the incident of Margot As- 
quith who, sitting opposite Lord Robert 
one night at a large dinner, watched 
him sink farther and farther into his 
chair with great astonishment and won- 
der. Finally, when his head and upper 
shoulders were about all that could be 
seen above his plate, she quietly bor- 
rowed the slippers of the gentle- 
She placed 
them in her lap so that the toes ap- 
peared ominously above the table. In 
a lull of the conversation, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, Lord Robert. please take your 
feet out of my lap”! 

But Lord Robert brought to Washing- 
ton a current interpretation of the 
League as it is to-day which could only 
be had from one so conversant with its 
inception. He was Chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Council at the Paris 
Conference. and the spirit and head 
worker of the League of Nations Com- 
mission. No one before has so clearly 
defined the League as a working insti- 
tution: 

“A system of international conferences 
and co-operation, not depending on coer- 
cion, without coercion, without force, with- 
out any interference with the sovereignty 
or full independence and freedom of ac- 
tion’ of any of its members, working not 
for any selfish interests, but for the es- 
tablishment of better and more brotherly 
relations between the nations, and for the 
establishment of peace upon earth.” 


His main theme leading up to the 
League was the vital importance of 
world disarmament. Get rid of super 
armaments and aggression and you get 
rid of war, he reiterated. For nations 
who feel in danger of attack from neigh- 
bors he advocated a zone of safety be- 
tween them which would be “demilitar- 
ized” and incapable of invasion for a 
specified time. He believes that real 
disarmament of land and naval forces 
is not an impossible attainment. With 
disarmament and assurance that one 
nation will come to the assistance of an- 
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other if attacked, aggression would be 
so dangerous as not to be undertaken, 
And this was his s”>cifie lea for the 


League: 

“There are great amon intere it 
the world. There are great moral evils 
There are great difficulties of inter-com 
munication; there are great dangers of 


epidemic diseases; there are great d 


ties of social conditions which have their 
reaction on the prosperity and hap; 

of the people of every country. L 
agree on joint international action f 
improvement of the lot of hum 
Therefore, we must have periodic 

ings, conferences, discussions, and a 


chinery to make them effective; with some 
kind of machinery for dimimshin he 
danger of international disputes and 
venting disputes from degenerating int 
war, 

In all the conferences Lord Rotert 
held here, he made plain his feeling that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was not perfect, and never to be 
amended. If amendments are neces: 
sary, make them. For himself, he con- 
sidered that there were two main de- 
fects in the Covenant as now working. 
to be corrected. First, include in the 
Covenant some definite declaration in 
favor of the abolition of war. Second. 
expand the membership of the League 
to include all important nations at pres 
ent not members. 


Turmoil in His Wake 


Lord Robert was happily aloof from 
the political turmoil which he created 
When he took the train at Union Sta- 
tion, he left behind him political cross- 
currents at every corner. League of 
Nations Democrats knew not whether to 
be elated or disturbed at precipitously 
throwing the League into party politics. 
The Administration leaders already com 
mitted to the World Court fought a lit- 
tle shy from so much emphasis upon 
entering the League at the juncture 
when they want all the attention upon 
the World Court plan. Secretary Hoov- 
er in speaking to the League of Women 
Voters at Des Moines, in a free and 
straightforward way—his speech obvi- 
ously concurred in by the President 
accelerated the League of Nations is- 
sue. 

Whatever Secretary Hughes 
Hoover say only carries the authority 
of their public office. Yet it is often 
construed as either a reflection of party 
policy or public opinion. In this in- 
stance, both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoov- 
er have been careful to go slower than 
public opinion rather than faster, to 
make sure of their ground and to re- 
frain from over-emphasizing the World 
Court proposition in order not to ap- 
pear to be working up campaign senti- 
ment. 

The Republican party machine in al! 
this has been slow in backing the Ad- 
ministration’s position. With very lit- 
tle more excuse, the President could be 

(Continued on page 26) 
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_ Bread or a Stone for the Indians? 


By Stella M. Atwood 


Mrs. Atwood, Chairman of the Committee on Indian Welfare of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, knows Indians and has deeply proved herself their friend. Here 
is the vivid account of a trip she made into the very heart of the Indian country, to learn 


the truth at first hand. 


HERE is a strange remoteness about 
our Indian tribes, a wistful, voice- 
less attitude that holds them aloof 

and hedges them in as if they were in 
a veritable prison. These children of 
nature are shy and timid, as are all 
wild things. One must sit very still 
and watch a long time before he un- 
derstands that back of those walls of 
silence there lives the spirit of a human 
being which has its own philosophy. 
a scheme of life that has been worked 
out through experienced combat with 
the simple and primeval forces of na- 
ture. 

Like the Homeric Greeks. his religion 
is essentially concrete. The forces of 
nature that provide him with food and 
shelter, the rain, the wind. the sun, the 
moon, the stars are deified and personi- 
fied. As persons there is a chance to 
propitiate them by song and dance and 
ceremony; as abstractions they see no 
opportunity of contact. 


Navajo Philosophy 


The Navajo, who is perhaps least 
touched by our civilization, holds to 
an interesting doctrine. He says that 
his tribe has passed through four stages 
of intelligence. The first stage was 
when they sprung from the earth with- 
out language or religion and that was 
the black period, the night of the race; 
the next stage was dark blue as they 
began to have the beginnings of lan- 
guage; the third was gray in color as 
they emerged into the dawn with a glim- 
mer of religion lighting the night; and 
the last stage was white as they stood 
forth a full-fledged race with a lan- 
guage and a religion. The crux of the 
Navajo religion is “Think no evil 
thought and you will do no evil deed.” 

Their philosophy of life is the out- 
growth of the struggle with the hard 
natural economic conditions. With 
most Indians it is a disgrace to accumu- 
late riches when one’s fellows are starv- 
ing. If an Indian family is out of 
food they go and visit some friend and 
share his abundance. Sometimes a feast 
is declared and when it is over the host 
is as poor as his guests. The wealth 
has been divided and the common level 
has been reached. 

When I started out in the Southwest 
last Spring, the Navajo and Pueblo 
countries of Arizona and of New Mexico 
were my objectives. I knew that on 
the Navajo reservation, one hundred 
and fifty miles from Flagstaff, Arizona, 


thirty-five thousand Navajos tended 
their flocks, a self-supporting and self- 
respecting tribe. I knew that running 
through that great reservation of mil- 
lions of acres was a mighty deposit of 
coal, a deposit so great as to be incon- 
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A Navajo Woman at Work 


ceivable in its magnitude. I had heard 
that the question of allotting portions 
of this great reservation was being con- 
sidered and I wanted to know first-hand 
just what that meant. 

I landed at Flagstaff one morning in 
May and boarded the mail stage, a Ford 
truck, with a most affable and well-in- 
formed driver. As we drove out through 
the pines and started across the Painted 
Desert, my heart swelled with anticipa- 
tion. To my right loomed a great 
bright peak of reddish purple, backed 
by flowing hills banded with turquoise. 
maroon, red and gray. The morning 
light blended the colors into a shifting. 
opalescent mirage, translucent. evanes- 
cent and glorious. 

Pointing to the gray sands which we 
were crossing the driver said. “I want 
to show you a curious thing.” and stop- 
ping the car he got out, kicked away 
the dull gray surface, discovering a 
bright red stain, an orange. a blue—all 
the colors of the rainbow. within a 
radius of a few feet. On through the 
glories and wonder of this matchless 
desert we drove—strange petrifactions; 


a mosaic band of glittering, glorious 
pebbles half a mile wide and five hun- 
dred miles long; square miles of cubist 
figures of bright red sandstone set on 
a great table of alabaster; color and 
light and wonder until I was almost ill 
with the glory. 

We drove into Tuba City at sunset 
and the next morning my friends took 
me to the Hopi village of Moenkopi. 
On a projecting ledge of rock high 
above their well-cultivated fields that 
sweep down toward the Painted Desert, 
this beautiful village stands. It is of 
a beauty that makes one catch one’s 
breath. The houses of golden-colored 
mud around the court where the dances 
are held melt into the cliffs of which 
they are a part. Inside against the pure 
white walls were ricks of corn, sorted as 
to color, white, blue, rose or yellow. 
On the floor were the grinding stones in 
bins where the meal is ground to a flour- 
like fineness, after which it is stored in 
their lovely baskets. They were grind- 
ing blue corn that day in preparation 
for a feast; and as I walked about and 
watched the process of making piki, a 
bread as thin and crisp as Japanese 
tissue, | that every basket and 
utensil was a thing of beauty; an effort 
to express the mystery and glory of 
which they are a part. 

They are a thrifty. communal folk, 
who lay away a year’s supply of corn 
for seed and food. Their fields are 
tended so carefully that not a weed is 
ever to be seen. They have learned to 
conserve every trickle of water with 
which to irrigate every little pocket of 
irrigable land. They knew the art long 
hefore the white man’s time. The 
Hopis can live where other folks would 
starve. The use of every plant of the 
desert is known to them. Kindly and 
peaceable, the Hopis have been driven 
by their wilder neighbors, the Navajos, 
up to the heights and there they make 
their meager living. 


noted 


In the Wilderness 


From Tuba I went by stage to Kay- 
enta over the strange. wild country de- 
scribed by Zane Gray in his story of 
“The Vanishing American.” All day 
we traveled through that great wilder- 
ness where only an occasional trading: 
post marks the advent of the white man 
Thousands of wild horses in scattered 
bands were eating off the scanty pas- 
turage of the Navajos. That constitutes 
one of the great problems which con- 
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front this nomadic people. Their chief 
support comes from sheep and cattle 
which get their subsistence from the 
sparse vegetation found on the plains. 
These horses are not only held by the 
Indians as part of their wealth, but 
they consider them sacred. The horses 
have multiplied until they far outnum- 
ber any possible use of them, so they 
have become a great nuisance to the In- 
dians, and yet the Indians resist any 
effort to dispose of them. 

The sheep of the Navajos are herded 
mostly by the children, and at a very 
early age each child is given his quota. 
Very often the child feels the pride 
of ownership and, separating his own 
small flock from that of his parents, he 
starts out for himself and takes care of 
his own small band. The sheep are 
a motley looking lot, having been inter- 
bred for so long that they look more 
like goats than sheep, and the wool pro- 
duction is extremely low. All that 












needs to be done for the Navajo is to 
breed up his flocks and herds with 
stock that will be hardy enough to 
withstand the hardships of the life of 
the plains where water-holes are far 
apart and herbage is scanty. 

After hours of riding over roads 
which were almost impassable, toiling 
up heights and plunging to depths 
that as night came on were terrifying 
in their mysterious immensity, we fin- 
ally saw the lights of the trading-post 
at Kayenta. I wish I had the space to 
describe this unique place with its hos- 
pitable and kindly hosts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wetherill have spent their lives among 
the Navajos and they are the counselors 
and friends of the whole tribe. Be- 
cause of them Kayenta is the Mecca of 
scientists and travelers of renown. There 
is a very special flavor for those who 
have the acumen to taste it. It is one 
of those remote places where one can- 
not get a traveler’s check cashed or 
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change for a dollar bill. All business 
is done through barter. 

One felt akin to the primitive when 
one watched the Indians bring in their 
blankets in great bundles and barter 
them off at so much per pound for 
canned tomatoes, beans, tobacco and al] 
the things Indians love. Belts by the 
score made of great disks of beaten sil- 
ver with insets of turquoise hung behind 
the counter. Two Indians stood by a 
long, low table working over the blank- 
ets with curry-combs, making that soft. 
furry surface that is so much admired 
by the tourist. Outside a good share 
of the time a veritable Wild West show 
was going on. Horses were being brok.- 
en, cattle branded, and bleating bands 
of sheep were brought up to water. !f 
mutton was needed, an Indian woman 
would dart in among the sheep, seize 
a struggling animal by the feet and 
drag it to another woman who would 


kill it. (Continued on page 24) 


The Two Panamas 


ETSY ROSS has a rival—a charm- 
ing rival in the person of Sefiora 
Maria E. Ossi de Prescott who 

designed the flag of the Republic of 
Panama. The flag is composed of four 
oblong bars in a “patch,” a red and a 
blue bar cornering each other, with two 
white ones between them making the 
oblong of the flag. In South America 
political parties are often designated by 
colors instead of names. In Uruguay 
and Argentina the parties are called the 
Reds and Whites, in Venezuela the Blues 
and Yellows, and in Panama the liberals 
or radicals are called the Reds and the 
conservatives the Blues. The flag there- 
fore means equality of status of the lib- 
erals (Reds) and the conservatives 
(Blues) with permanent peace between 
them (White). Yet this emblematic ar- 
rangement of political difference left a 
menacing problem. Either the red or the 
blue bar would come uppermost on the 
flag and thus one seem to wave above 
the other, so the resourceful designer 
cleverly added a blue star opposite the 
red bar and a red star opposite the 
blue bar and thus political equality was 
perennially and artistically established. 
The story is an interesting one, but the 
more important fact is that the four 
bars and two stars have made one of the 
prettiest of the world’s national flags. 
Sefiora Ester Niera de Calvo was one 
of the delegates at Baltimore not easily 
forgotten. She was made one of the 
three vice presidents of the Provisional 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women and had already organized the 
Panamanian Auxiliary before our ar- 
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rival. Her family have always been in 
the center of the political development 
of the country. Her grandfather was 
one of the governors of Panama. Her 
father is an inspector of the government 
revenue, and her husband is private sec- 
retary to the president of the Republic. 
She is herself a professor of psychology 
in the Woman’s College of Panama. 
Our coming was at an inopportune 
moment, for March corresponds to our 
northern August and many of the mem- 
bers were off on vacation jaunts. The 
United States naval fleet, gathered for 
its winter maneuvers, naturally com- 
manded the social and political situa- 


tion, yet so well managed were we that 
these handicaps were not appreciable. 
President Belisarrio Porras placed an 
automobile at our disposal for the en- 
tire stay, a generous favor most grate 
fully appreciated in a hot climat: 
Sefiora Orillac and Sefiorita Garay, two 
vice presidents, and other numbers of 
the board were our guides and escorts 
upon many interesting sightseeing ex- 
peditions. In the midst of the many 
additional engagements imposed by the 
presence of so many foreigners, Mrs 
Porras, a winsomely sweet, charming 
and cultured “first lady of the land” 
found time to receive us at tea, and the 
President himself, whose keen sense of 
humor helps him bear the burden of 
official duty, gave us a leisurely inter 
view. 

We attended the great  receptio: 
tendered by President and Mrs. Porras 
to the United States Navy which taxed 
the limits of the great palacio, dating 
from the Spanish period. It was good 
to see there the friendly union of the 
two continents. Three opportunities for 
speaking to the public were given us in 
Panama City, the capital. Our own Mrs. 
South, whose husband, Dr. South of 
Kentucky, is now the United States 
Minister to Panama, led the way with a 
charming tea where speeches were made 
A public meeting at the National Insti 
tute brought a crowded audience of men 
and women, and at the Union Clul 
Senora de Calvo gave us a beautiful 
“party” where to a very exclusive grouy 
of Panamanian women the story of the 
woman’s movement and its meaning was 
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told. We were then delightfully enter- 
tained by old-time Spanish dancing in 
costume done by two highly skilled and 
graceful young society ladies. 

Perhaps the most valuable of the 
meetings was a speaking luncheon at 
Toboga Island where very many mem- 
bers were spending their summer. It 
was from this spot Pizarro set sail upon 
his conquest of Peru. A few scattered 
relics of that period are all that remain 
to remind one of this historical fact. 
A busy little fishing village occupied the 
site for a couple of centuries thereafter. 
The fishers are now gone and well to do 
Panamanians have taken over the old 
fiskermen’s houses, painted, white- 
washed and repaired them and added a 
water supply. Here, remote from the 
tax of complicated city life, they enjoy 
the fine bathing or rest beneath the 
shade of cocoanut and breadfruit groves. 


An Island Holiday 


The United States government has 
been wanting this island in order to 
fortify it as another protection to the 
Canal, but so unanimous and so loud 
a protest was put forth by the people of 
Panama that no one at present is saying 
much about it. Here, to this island en- 
deared to the hearts of Panamanians 
not only by history but by tradition, we 
came by launch after an hour and a 
half’s sail over the blue Pacific. Women 
met us in little row boats and took us 
ashore. Most of the real workers of the 
new Association were in Toboga, about 
twenty going over with us. After a walk 
to see the Pizarro relics, we were taken 
to the home of the treasurer, Sefora 
Miro, where a cool drink was served and 
a speech of welcome made in good Eng- 
lish, accompanied by the presentation 
of a huge bouquet of roses. We lunched 
on the broad porch of the Hotel Wash- 
ington and a more picturesque spot 
could not be found in all the Americas. 
Through the plumes of a grove of grace- 
ful cocoanut trees, we saw the endless 
blue of the Pacific dotted with glistening 
white sails, and merging afar off with 
the soft misty blue of the sky. It was 
a place in which to dream wonderful 
dreams. 

The speeches over, we were treated 
to a unique entertainment in_ the 
parlor. The old time Panamanian dance 
was given by young ladies costumed in 
the now outworn national dress. The in- 
struments were hollowed logs of differ- 
ent lengths, with tightly stretched hide 
over one end upon which men plaved 
with their hands for drumsticks. The 
sun was setting and emblazoning the 
heavens with its magnificent tropical 
glow as we sailed back to Panama with 
the thought of one of the sweetest days 
in South America stowed away in our 
memories. 

Coming up from the West Coast of 
South America where the race question 
is being rapidly disposed of by the 


merging of all the races into a wholly 
new one, and where, despite the notice- 
able shadow of the Chile-Peru dispute, 
the events of the great war and the effects 
of the resulting peace seem curiously 
remote, two things obtruded themselves 
upon our consciousness in emphatic 
manner when we arrived in Panama. 
First we were brought face to face 
again with the race question when we 
returned to the soil of the United States. 
It is not a mixed race one sees serving 
the Canal from Balboa to Cristobal, but 
Negroes; and driving into the commodi- 
ous palm-bordered grounds of the Wash- 
ington Hotel, owned and operated by 
the government of the United States, 
one’s attention is drawn to a conspicu- 
ous sign announcing that the grounds 
are for white people only! Second, war 
and the rumors of war abroad in this 
unhappy world were impressed upon us 
anew by the great American fleet gath- 
ered there. Some sixty vessels, grading 


Heteenreet 


We have swung Mrs. Catt’s letter 
from Panama out of its natural order 
because it has a bearing on current 
news of the navy. In order of travel 
it belongs between Chile and Peru. and 
the letter from Peru comes next time. 
Then. a “tourist” letter from Vene- 
zuela; and last a summing-up of South 
America. 
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from men-of-war down to the supply 
ships and protected above by “flocks” 
of screeching airplanes and below by 
“schools” of ugly-nosed submarines, 
made an imposing array. 

It is said in political circles that our 
navy has been reduced far below the 
safety point and now numbers only 25.- 
000 men. Naturally none of the men- 
of-war doing patrol service in distant 
waters were in Panama, yet the common 
rumor afloat was that between 30,000 
and 35.000 naval men were in Panama. 
Thus does truth become at times so 
elastic that the layman knows not where 
it begins or ends. There were enough, in 
any case, to paint the scene white with 
their innumerable uniforms during the 
forty miles from Balboa to Cristobal. 
They were mostly fine looking, clear- 
eyed, manly boys and earnest men, but 
with a decided favor for the Panama 
side of the street in Panama City and 
Colon; for on one side was the Panama 
law permitting wine and beer and on 
the other, the United States law as dry 
as the proverbial bone. 

The wives. mothers. sisters and sweet- 
hearts of the naval men were in Panama 
in great numbers and overcrowded all 
hotels and ships. Secretary Denby and 
his staff, and lastly a congressional com- 
mission swelled the numbers. Both in 
and out of the navy, and in and out of 
American circles, a ,list of questions 
were seemingly on every tongue. Why 
this greatest concentration of naval ships 
in our history at this particular time? 


1] 


Is the United States of America saying 
to the world: “Just see what we’ve 
got?” Why are the congressmen here? 
The answer I heard oftenest was: The 
ships have to be somewhere, why not 
here and now? The congressmen will 
see the navy with its reduced staff and 
perhaps vote more appropriation. So, 
American politics was whispering its 
own campaign through Panama. 

Panama is indeed a wholly different 
world from the rest of South America. 
The Canal Zone, cutting through the 
entrancing scenery of the Panama Re- 
public with its five miles on either side 
of the Canal, is a government all by it- 
self, neat, well-kept, up to the minute 
in every appointment, and is presided 
over, I insist, by the Hon. and Mrs. Jay 
Johnson Morrow. Mr. Morrow, as the 
Americans put it, “takes care of the 
Zone” and “runs the Canal” and that 
is the task of a superman, but Mrs. 
Morrow is quite as important a factor 
in this extra-territorial United States 
government and deserves equal rank 
with her husband. In a big house with 
wide breezy porches, overshadowed by 
broad spreading tropical trees (one 
loaded with delectable star apples which 
we sampled), she smilingly receives men 
and women of all nations who pass 
through this narrow neck of the West- 
ern World in incessant and astounding 
numbers. 

The Zone divides Panama into a part 
in which the capital is located, and 
which properly connects with South 
America, and another which appro- 
priately connects with Central America. 
The civilization is abnormal for it is a 
forced blending of the institutions of the 
Anglo Saxon North and thoce of the 
Latin South—a blend like oil and water. 
which mix, yet each retains it char- 
acteristics. We were invited to go into 
the interior for some meetings, and | 
was truly regretful that time did not 
permit us to accept, for there we should 
have seen Panama as it really is. 


The Lady Minister 


At Panama City, the capital of the 
Republic, Dr. and Mrs. South, of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. serve, I repeat, as Min- 
ister. To be sure, it was Dr. South who 
received the appointment, but it takes 
them both to be a Minister! One day 
Dr. South telephoned at ten-thirty that 
he would bring twenty naval officers to 
lunch at twelve-thirty. Panama has no 
caterer. The party arrived and at the 
same moment came Secretary Denby 
with fifteen more. The entire thirty-five, 
hot. healthy and hungry men, were 
promptly served with a plentiful buffet 
lunch. A reception to the naval officers 
compelled the home manufacture of two 
thousand five hundred sandwiches, but 
it is not these domestic problems. which 
might well stagger any housewife. that 
comprise the sole duties of a diplomat’s 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Housework Problem, Minus Help 


help could be gathered in from the 

streets and lanes for comparatively 
small wages, I had done in thirty years 
very little housework—then came the 
world war and domestic chaos. 

A laundress who had kept us starched 
and freshly clean for fourteen years be- 
came an office charwoman. A man- 
of-all-work in our employ for twenty 
years entered the postal service. Lastly 
our cook, who had fed us lusciously for 
eleven years, struck for a hundred per 
cent. raise. With no corresponding 
salary increase to meet inflated prices 
on all sides, this last straw settled the 
servant question for us in its entirety. 
I buckled to and became for a family 
of four adults, all employed except my- 
self, a working housekeeper. 

Our house was old-fashioned, and the 
kitchen correspondingly inconvenient. 
For a year I worked under these condi- 
tions but gradually, as necessity led the 
way, evolved an effective time and labor- 
saving plan. In a nutshell it is an ar- 
rangement for efficiency of the house- 
keeper’s task and tackle. This netted 
me four free days a week of five hours 
each. 

Our house is a large one of two 
stories, basement and attic. As a start- 
ing point toward saving time and labor. 
I began with kitchen conveniences, yet 
because of expense, of simple contriv- 
ance. A handy man was engaged to 
install a system of shelves. These are 
so arranged as to width and length that 
not more than a single effort is required 
to take down any article, or as with 
bowls and pans, nested and inverted 
with one hand lifting and the other 
drawing out the motions of the two 
hands are simultaneous. This plan in- 
cludes also a book-shelf and a cereal 
and cracker shelf, the latter so placed 
as to catch the upward currents of heat 
from the range, thereby keeping dry 
cereals eternally crisp without the need 
of toasting. Cupboards for dishes are 
made for curtains and not doors, as 
the opening or closing of a latched 
door or reaching behind it, takes three- 
fold the time and effort necessary to 
push aside a curtain. 

The pantry shelves which carry food 
storage and infrequently used equip- 
ment follow the same principle of ready 
accessibility. If one would conserve 
time segments which before one realizes 
run into hours, on no account should 
one article require moving to obtain 
another. In this connection, both for 
kitchen and pantry, I might add that 
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Third Prize Winner 
By Lilla V. H. Bien 


We told you in the last issue that 
Mrs. Christine Frederick was reading 
the selected papers submitted in our 
housework contest, to choose the prize 
winners. Mrs. Frederick is a tested and 
proved expert in household matters, and 
for many years has written and lectured 
about them, and conducted an exper- 
iment station. Here is what she says: 


“It was very interesting to read 
these articles, and indeed it is very 
difficult to select the prize winners. 
The three finally chosen represent 
different angles of the solution of 
the problem: (1) the eight-hour 
day, with the worker living out; 
(2) part time work supplemented 
by family cooperation; (3) effi- 
cient arrangement, scheduling and 
simplifications of duties. In my 
opinion the articles stand in this 
order, based on practical working 
out of a new household adjustment: 
Business Ideals at Home, by Isabel 


- Kimball Whiting (published March 
10.) 
Zeamwork on Women’s Oldest Job, 
bv kuth Sawyer (published March 
24.) 


The Housework Problem 
Help, by Lilla V. H. Bien. 

“In making the selection I have 
had in mind the need of developing 
household assistance into a profes- 
sion, on the same grade as that of 
nursing, and have considered that 
the final, thorough solution can not 
be found in “going it alone,’ how- 
ever well that may work in indi- 
vidual instances.” 


Minus 


Articles for highly honorable men- 
tion will be published in latter issues. 





shelves from four to six inches wide 
for small articles, jars and canned 
goods, are the best size. 

Everything in the way of cooking 
utensils that can be hung is slipped over 
smooth-headed nails (not hooks from 
which a handle has to be lifted be- 
fore taking off), each utensil having its 
own nail and being fitted to its place in 
such a way as to avoid interference. 

A very important time-saver for the 
kitchen is a dealer’s window, large 
enough to take a sack of flour. It 
should be accessible from the outside, 
cut through from an inside cupboard, 
and thus closed from the house cat. A 
similar convenience is an outside refrig- 
erator, as easy to purchase as an in- 
side one. These last two features do 


away entirely with the annoyance of 
dealers’ tracks on the linoleum-covered 
floor, or the answering of the bell for 
marketing receipts. 

Nothing is allowed to stand on the 
floor to be moved when sweeping ex- 
cept table and chairs, and these are <o 
placed that when work is going on, they 
occupy space which serves only for 
comfort and convenience. 

With kitchen equipment handy, hous - 
hold tasks require limiting to their e’!- 
ficient accomplishment. In other words. 
no puttering or loafing on the job. 

The old régime of Monday for was!i- 
ing, Tuesday for ironing, Wednesda, 
for upstairs cleaning, Thursday as mis- 
tress’ or maid’s day out, Friday down- 
stairs cleaning and Saturday baking, is 
time-wasting, and if one’s house is 
equipped with electric helps, obsolet 

The two cleaning days, struck off 
entirely, are replaced by a little clean- 
ing every day, which keeps the house 
tidy all over all the time. To Monday 
are allotted both washing and ironing, 
also general house ablutions, odd win- 
dows, fingermarks on woodwork and 
the kitchen floor, much of which, if one 
has an electric washer, can be done 
during the half hour’s rotation of the 
first cylinder of clothes. A carefully 
selected ironing follows. One can learn 
to so smoothe clothes through a wringer 
and hang them neatly on the line, as 
to obviate any necessity for much of 
the old-time pressing. Should clothes 
not dry, however, one’s system need 
not be interfered with. A different task 
substituted, the ironing can be relegated 
to this other task’s time. 

Saturday is cooking or laboratory 
day. This is the most important of the 
week, in which the greatest economy 
of time is fostered. Its initial step is 
a dinner menu for seven days, or the 
entire week. By way of miscellaneous 
preparation, grease is tried out, dry 
bread and cheese are ground up, pie 
shells made and the larder gone over 
generally, both for clearing out and 
for replenishing. As to soups, meat, 
vegetables and desserts, there are count- 
less recipes which admit of keeping, 
without loss by age. With a good 
foundation laid on Saturday for din- 
ners, their daily preparation should re- 
quire not more than an hour and a half 
Breakfasts, simple in character, should 
demand but half an hour for plan and 
service. 

Sunday is family day:—a late break- 
fast taken leisurely, a special dinner 
perhaps, but not elaborate, a day of 
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simplified work, of rest and relaxation. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day—immune from any special task, 
with only such work as can be accom- 
plished before 10 A. M. and after 3:30 
P. M.—are thus left free, exclusive of 
half an hour for lunch, with five hours 
each for anything that appeals—club 
work, community effort, personal in- 
terests, a business enterprise, or’ re- 
laxation. The hour between 3:30 P. M. 
and 4:30 P. M., in excess of the hour 
and a half required for dinner, served 
at six, is an allowance for interrup- 
tions, no matter when they occur—a 
necessary provision, of four hours a 
week, in any well-considered plan for 
systematic housework. 


An incident comes to mind as illus- 
trative of the signs of the times with 
housekeepers generally. Two very dear 
friends whom I had not seen in two 
years, I invited with their husbands to 
dinner. Knowing that if I told them 
I was without domestic help, they might 
not come, on my account, I kept the 
matter quiet. 

As we sat down to dinner, the soup 
already served, there was nothing to 
indicate that things behind the scenes 
were not as usual, until time to change 
plates. My daughter, serving, apolo- 
gized—“Excuse me if I make any mis- 
takes.” A peculiar expression came in- 
to the faces of our lady guests, a sort 
of byplay which spread to the counte- 


nances of their husbands. Failing to in- 
terpret it, quite frankly I explained the 
situation, growing eloquent over the new 
plan as preferable to the old one— 
since it meant a greater variety of work, 
which was refreshing, was physically 
more healthful, and, with hand and 
mind working together, kept cne’s gray 
matter wholesomely active. 

As I finished, they chuckled as though 
at a huge joke. Naturally I was in- 
terrogative. For over two years, they 
explained, neither of them had had any 
domestic help. They too gloried in 
their independence and freedom from 
servants’ whims, even as I in my variety 
of work and saved time. 


(Continued on page 29) 


The Women Did It—Again 


Another New Clubhouse 





T doesn’t take 
] long to find 

out, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, that 
the name Hoyt 
Sherman Place has 
a special  signifi- 
cance. They say it 
often and they say 
it with pride. Grad- 
ually it dawns on 
you that this is not 
merely the name of 
a plaza or square 
but of an_institu- 
tion, and when you 











all that. It was on- 
ly within the past 
year that the beau- 
tiful new building 

farmhouse ver y 
much plus—was fin- 
ished. Now as you 
enter, two great 
rooms on the left 
shine with a pleas- 
ant newness and 
supply a wonderful 
place for receptions 
and parties of all 
kinds, while 
through an ample 











discover that it 

means the Des 

Moines Women’s Club, you begin to ask 
questions. How does it happen that 
they more naturally say “at Hoyt Sher- 
man Place” than “in the Woman’s 
Clubhouse” even when they are plainly 
talking about a lecture or a reception ? 

The answer is interesting, and touched 
with romance. Somewhere between the 
business part of the city and the lovely 
residence section there is a very sizable 
hill which slopes to the street on three 
sides and is topped with the attractive 
brick building that is the new women’s 
clubhouse. This ground is the old Hoyt 
Sherman farm, one of the oldest and 
most cherished local history spots of 
Des Moines—once the property of a man 
whose brother, General William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, made national history in 
the Civil War. Long years ago the city 
of Des Moines acquired the farm and 
the old farmhouse, and when the city 
leased it to the women’s club it was 
understood that the name should always 
remain. 

The lease was one of those ninety-nine 
year arrangements, with a rent of a dol- 
lar a year. Organized in 1889, the Des 
Moines Women’s Club began its real 
existence here, in the fine old farmhouse. 


The Des Moines Women’s Club 


But today, the farmhouse is a compara- 
tively small part of the building, and no 
longer recognizable by any Sherman. 
And the swift developments of the past 
year put the club among the leaders in 
modern club building and club finance, 
which the Citizen has recently been de- 
scribing. Latest of these was the Fri- 
day Morning Club in Los Angeles, just 
a couple of numbers back, with a $560.- 
000 undertaking; an outstanding rival 
is the Atlanta Woman’s Club, written 
about last summer, which opens its: new 
banquet hall this month with a social 
feature of the General Federation Coun- 
cil meeting. 

The Des Moines Club, in its farm- 


- house, was under pledge to the city to 


maintain an art gallery. It did better 
than that—it built an art gallery itself. 
About 1907 that was, and one room of 
the club is still called the art gallery, 
though the walls of three rooms are 
covered with fine paintings and objets 
dart. Then in 1917 the club was all 
ready to let the contract for such an en- 
largement as would mean practically a 
new clubhouse. Debenture bonds had 
been issued, $30,000 of a $150,000 total 
cost was in hand. But the war stopped 


corridor to the right 

you reach the 
crowning glory—the fine large auditor- 
ium, which seats fifteen hundred. 

Of course we asked how they did it. 
The contract called for nearly $145,000. 
Where did the money come from? All 
the ways, they said: They had on hand 
a $32,000 building fund to begin with. 
They took their financial statement and 
estimate of earning capacity to a group 
of bankers, who called a special meet- 
ing and took $30,000 bonds—with no 
security except faith in Des Moines 
women. The Chamber of Commerce 
also endorsed the plan and business men 
helped to sell another $30,000 worth of 
six per cent serial bonds. Another 
method was subscriptions, and a very 
important one was rentals—of the big 
reception rooms for dances and recep- 
tions and weddings; of the auditorium 
for recitals, lectures, private school 
entertainments, to the Little Theatre 
Club and to a church congregation for 
Sunday service. A month or so ago the 
income from rental of auditorium and 
rooms amounted to $1,200. Besides, 
there are the $7 dues, just raised to $10, 
with a $5 initiation fee. for a member- 
ship of over 1700. So, though the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Prize Winners and the Problem 
O N page 12 in this issue you will find the announce- 


ment of the prize-winning stories in the housework 

contest conducted by the Citizen, as chosen by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick from the articles selected for her read- 
ing by the Citizen Staff. (Read that announcement first, 
please.) Mrs. Frederick, as we have said there, is a practical 
expert in household matters, who works out her own theories 
in practice. 

She says it was a very pleasant but a very difficult task 
to judge these articles. They were so remarkably varied 
in points of view, that she had hard work to determine 
and hold a steady standard in judging them. She had con- 
stantly to keep in mind the test of actual “helpfulness in 
working out a new household adjustment,” and to resist 
the allurements of literary excellence or a specially in- 
teresting single point. 

The Citizen sympathizes with her, because it had a hard 
time to reduce the stack of manuscripts to a size it dared 
offer Mrs. Frederick. The articles were all interesting, 
without exception; all had something to say that was worth 
saying, and the Citizen is proud and pleased over the re- 
sponse to its call. The quantity and quality of the articles 
prove that intelligent women realize the importance of this 
problem, and are keen to solve it. 

And now we want it distinctly understood that the end 
of the contest is just the beginning of the discussion. In 
the next few issues we shall publish some of those articles 
which pushed the prize winners hardest, and also give you 
the results of the questionnaire. And all the time we want 
the fullest discussion and criticism of articles that are pub- 
lished, and any fresh opinions that you have to contribute. 

The Citizen agrees with Mrs. Frederick that, however 
much is to be gained by increased efficiency on the part 
of the housewife herself, so that she can do her own work, 
the complete solution must take into account the woman 
with a family of little children, who can not go it alone 
without injury to herself and them. It must take into 
account the increasing number of women who want their 
own careers, who have valuable work to do for the world 
in addition to their home duties. The solution must, there- 
fore, include elevation of housework to a professional status, 
which will attract competent workers. This can not be done 
hy merely saying so. Many practical suggestions to this 
end have already been made in the published papers, 
and others are to come. It is a subject worth hard think- 
ing and clear talking. 


Women’s Will for Peace 
O*: need not work very hard to fjnd out what the or- 


ganized women of the country are interested in, these 

days. Wherever a great group of them are gathered 
together, it is the way to secure world peace that holds their 
interest and absorbs their thoughts. This was certainly true 
of the recent convention of the National League of Women 
Voters at Des Moines: It is wholly safe to predict that it 
will be true of the Biennial Council meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs soon to be held in Atlanta. 
All over the country groups of women—great or small— 
are expressing themselves in favor of one method or another 
of putting war out of the world—methods widely different 
on the surface perhaps, but all inspired by the same profound 
instinctive hatred on the part of the givers, the conservers of 
life, for its blind brutish destruction. 


No other subject commands their interest so strongly or 
stirs them so deeply. The two great evening meetings at 
Des Moines were testimony—when the audiences, predomin- 
antly women, listened so eagerly to Mr. Hoover's exposition 
of the World Court, responded so warmly to the forcefulness 
of Justice Allen’s challenge to outlaw war, and to Lord 
Robert Cecil’s clear and compelling description of the League 
of Nations at work. 

The presence of those men at such a gathering was another 
indication about women and their place in the world today, 
too. We said it in the last issue. We are impressed enouch 
to say it again. That Secretary Hoover should choose a 
gathering of women for the beginning of the campaign for 
the World Court; that Lord Robert Cecil should go to his 
farthest point west in his brief tour to address a meeting of 
women in behalf of the League of Nations—these are very 
jarge straws that show how women are being recognized as 
a great force in the determination of public opinion. And 
women need to be reminded of it, not by way of bragging 
but to deepen their sense of responsibility. Jt matters— 
tremendous! y—-what women think these days. 

On one point in the campaign against war, at any rate, 
there seems to be a general agreement among organized wom- 
en. The World Court. Justice Allen represents a critical 
attitude toward the World Court in which of course she is 
not alone—the belief that it does not go far enough. Doubt- 
less among women too there are spokesmen for the utter 
isolationist policy. But so far as one can estimate from out- 
standing signs, without sure knowledge, there is a wide, 
strong tide of sentiment among American women for at least 
the World Court. The League of Women Voters has pledged 
active support. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has spoken for it, and will doubtless take further action next 
week. It remains for these American women to help trans- 
late their will into reality, to make their dream come true 


Loyalty vs. Party 


OYALTY is a word with an especial appeal to wom- 
L en. Women want to be loyal—their whole instinct 

is to be loyal, but they have learned to be wary of 
the appeal when it is made for a political party. To what, 
they query, are we asked to be loyal—to the majority 
opinion of our party and to definite well-defined principles 
or to a small group which happens to be in control of the 
party machinery,,and to an issue espoused for partisan 
reasons ? 

The loyalty of women is often a compelling reason why 
they refuse to be partisan. They see the unmistakable 
waste, the huge cost in dollars and cents, the continued 
discomfort, and the loss in human happiness resulting when 
a political party regards a great public problem as a poli- 
tical pawn to be played for party advantage. The party 
system is an integral part of our Government. Its useful- 
ness is beyond dispute. But sometimes its value is almost 
overshadowed by the evils resulting from its abuse. When 
public business which involves the very fundamentals of life 
is made the football of party politics, and is tossed back 
and forth in the game for years, while the public suffers 
and pays the bill, a woman may well question where her 
loyalty lies, and refuse to adopt blindly the partisan party 
stand. 

The transportation problem in many of our cities, like 
that of New York, is a case in point. Subways and street 
cars have been crowded to the point of indecency for years, 
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but when plans are made to meet the problem the parties 
take sides for party advantage, and the solution is made to 
wait. In New York State the reorganization of an anti- 
quated state government has been delayed for years as the 
plan has been branded variously Republican and Demo- 
cratic, and is always fought by the other party. Each state 
has its own example. The tariff is a similar case of a 
national problem too fundamental to be a matter of politics. 
The Woman Citizen would like to see the entire question 
of the tariff taken out of politics, and vested in a tariff 
commission to be settled on a sound economic basis instead 
of being a matter of political log rolling. It is difficult 
today to get a statement about the tariff which has not 
partisan color. 

President Harding was right when he said in a recent 
speech that the political parties have lost their hold on the 
creat mass of people. To regain their respect and loyalty, 
the parties will need to have well-defined principles of 
fundamental government, and for leaders, courageous men 
and women whose first question is not where can we get 

party advantage out of this, but what is for the good of 
the people. When the political party is rightly used, women 
will not need to be pleaded with to support it but will give 
it loyalty voluntarily. 


No Arms for Sale 
RESIDENT HARDING will have the warm approba- 
tion of the great majority of people of this country 
in his efforts to prevent any material of war belonging 
to the Government from being sold where it could be used 
tc make war in any place in the world. For some time the 
Government has taken the position that the United States 
would not sell its surplus war material to any foreign power. 

The President has now written the Secretary of War:- 

“I hope it will be the policy of the War Department not 
only to make no sales of war equipment to any foreign 
power, but that you will go further and make certain that 
public sales to our own cilizens will be attended by proper 
cuarantees that such supplies are not to be transferred to 
any foreign power. 

“IT would gladly waive aside any financial advantage that 
might attend such sales to make sure that none of our sur- 
plus equipment is employed in encouraging warfare any 
place in the world.” 

There can be no disagreement with this sentiment—in- 
deed many of us would like to the Government go 
still farther and prohibit all sales of arms or munitions by 
private firms to foreign powers. 


see 


The Real American Way 
EW YORK STATE is moving in two different direc- 
tions at once just now—and on issues that have vastly 
more than local significance. On the one hand, the 
Lusk education laws have been doomed by Assembly and 
Senate. These were the laws under which teachers in the 
public schools were subject to examination in a sort of star 
chamber proceeding as to their “loyalty’—from a point of 
view determined not by sound Americanism but by war 
hysteria; and private schools had to be licensed—in the same 
spirit. There has been in New York a steady, determined 
opposition to these measures, which were felt to be a direct 
altack on the real freedom of speech and opinion which 
must be the informing spirit of true education. Their re- 
peal will not mean, as the opposition likes to pretend, that 
the children of the state will be the victims of destructive 
propaganda, since laws already on the books are ample to 
protect the government and the schools. The victory is a 
genuine one for real Americanism, to be celebrated every- 
where. 
But meantime another measure that might be a cousin of 
the Lusk laws is menacing. This is the Clean Book bill, for 
the censorship of books before they are published. The 
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measure would condemn any whole book for any tiny sec- 
tion judged to be harmful to morals. and if interpreted very 
literally—though of course it wouldn't be—it would pretty 
well devastate libraries. What it would do to the whole 
Lusiness of publishing is obvious. We can not afford the 
No community can aflord to let a little group of 
decide what it shall 
exercise its own 


method. 
Suman beings, like all the rest of it. 
The community must itself be adult 
powers. To cure an evil through the development and edu- 
cation of public opinion is always the long way, but it 


read. 


leaves less havoc. 
A Task at Hand 


LORIDA has not yet made a clean sweep of the 
peonage horrors brought to light by the death of Martin 


Tabert of North Dakota. But she is letting in the light 


fully. and some definite action seems certain. 

This stir in Florida, and the recent revelation of grievous 
abuses in Pennsylvania's Eastern Penitentiary—these are 
matters for women’s attention. Gradually new constructive 
ideals of prison control are coming to the fore, but many 


prisons are still beyond doubt medieval in their cruelties. 
The clean-up in the little city of Windsor, Vermont, a year 
or so ago, is a sign-post. Both men and women in the com- 
munity became distressed over abominable provisions, sani- 
tary and others, for the care of the women prisoners in the 
Windsor jail, and the result of a long, hard campaign was 
their bodily removal to the state reformatory at Rutland. 
Just a small sample, but a good one. Decidedly, prisons 
need women’s housekeeping hand. 


Mad Marathons 


HAT started all this mad Marathoning? Is competi- 
Ny tion getting frightened of new ways of co-operation 

in the world, and having a frenzy, or what? Any- 
how, the whole thing is a frenzy. At the moment of writing, 
a knitting race is on—which has a little sense to it—but by 
the time this is printed the race may be in something not 
yet dreamed of. Worst of all is the dancing—changing a 
social exercise of grace and beauty (even though somewhat 
distorted of late years) into a disgusting spectacle, com- 
plexly revolting. “It ought to be stopped by one 
hears on all sides, and indeed the police have 
in places, but it wouldn't be suprising to find the law lack- 
ing in provisions to cover such a grotesque novelty. Heywood 
Broun, of the New York World, has distilled the only pleas- 
He sees in 


law.” 
intervened 


ant thought we can imagine from this business. 
the fact that the longest lasting contestants have all been 
women, another puncture for the “weaker sex” theory, and 
ends by suggesting that maybe “biology spared men the task 
of bearing children because they would never have been able 


to stand it”! 
All Together for Peace 


E spoke of many methods for bringing permanent 
\V y peace. That the unity of diverse methods should be 
realized is desperately important. At her final ‘lec- 
ture here Maude Royden answered a question on this point 
with clear vision. She had been saying that you can’t build 
with hate; that the only way you can make anything is by 
loving it, that certainly women ought to understand this and 
apply it to the business of making a new world. The ques- 
tion asked was whether Miss Royden thought—given the 
premise—it would be possible for women to undertake that 
great task without accepting uncompromising pacifism as 
the basis. And Miss Royden, herself a convinced pacifist 
who has suffered for her faith, said yes. She thinks now is 
the time to unite all the people in the world who have a will 
toward peace in positive, constructive work for peace. The 
negative thing would be to insist on one method as the only 
one. This is a time, she thinks, when he that is not against 
us is for us. 
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The World Court 


By Lucia Ames Meap 


Writer and lecturer, prominent in the 
cause of peace and active in the movement 
for a League of Nations. 


ROM the advent of Christianity to 
in the setting up of our republic and 

later the League of Nations, most 
great permanent movements have be- 
gun under suspicion or neglect. We 
do well to recall, when Senator Johnson 
is opposing our entrance into the Court 
of International Justice as advocated 
by President Harding, that the framers 
of our Constitution had only nine states 
at first to ratify it; the first Congress 
had no quorum. After starting, ten 
amendments were at once added. And 
the Supreme Court was so suspected 
that it met and adjourned six times be- 
fore any one would trust it with a con- 
tested case. 

Before Congress meets every citizen 
should learn the essential facts about 
the new Court of International Justice, 
just as every ninth-grade child learns 
the facts about our Supreme Court. Let 
no novice imagine that the Court is a 
post-war conception. Some such court 
has been in the minds of seers since 
Pierre Dubois in Dante’s day proposed 
what other Frenchmen and Dutch, Ger- 
man, British and, later, American 
scholars have urged. All have seen 
that the same principle which has com- 
pelled individuals, cities and states to 
adjudicate their difficulties or be pro- 
claimed criminal must eventually be ap- 
plied to nations. The idea of a world 
court has been especially worked out by 
Americans from the time of William 
Ladd, Elihu Burritt and Charles Sum- 
ner, co-operating with Cobden, Bright 
and Victor Hugo in Europe, down to the 
time of Andrew Carnegie, and Edward 
Everett Hale, whose notable appeals at 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences for 
a Permanent International Tribunal 
nearly thirty years ago stimulated ac- 
tion of the New York Bar toward this 
end. 

Professor Randolph in the March 10 
issue of the Woman Citizen has admir- 
ably explained the function of the 
Hague Tribunal of Arbitration devised 
at the Hague Conference of 1899. Its 
first case was sent by President Roose- 
velt and President Diaz, and in much 
shorter time after its inception than that 
required by our Supreme Court to get 
its first case. But, despite its valuable 
accomplishments, there was need of 
something more permanent and regu- 
lar and based on international law. In- 
stead of a panel of judges from which 





five were selected for each case of ar- 
bitration, a small body of judges meet- 
ing regularly was desired by Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State. When the 
Second Hague Conference met in 1907, 
he instructed Mr. Joseph Choate and 
our other delegates to present this idea 
to the forty-four nations there assem- 
bled. 

The general idea was well accepted, 
but the prime difficulty was that with 
not over fifteen judges the small na- 
tions felt that they would be at great 
disadvantage. San Domingo wanted her 
own judge as much as did Great Britain. 
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The late Ruy Barbosa, thoughtful jurist 
from Brazil (who was a judge in the 
new Court), voiced then the feeling of 
the smaller states. Brazil had but 26,- 
000,000 population, but in a hundred 
years she might have 100,000,000 and 
overtop many of the present great na- 
tions. She would not let herself be 
handicapped by decisions taken then. 
As decisions had to be practically u- 
nanimous, the choice of judges had to 
be postponed. Had the Court then been 
set up and the nations pledged to use it 
or even to wait for investigation and 
report on facts before going to war, 
Austria would have settled her case 
with Serbia and the world would havc 
been saved the loss or mutilation or 
starvation of perhaps fifty million hu- 
man beings. 

Just as one with sound heart and 
lungs may die, because of lack of some 
other element to normal being, so, 
though the world may have the will to 
end war, it may perish if it does not 
have the requisite legal machinery and 
use it in time. Suffering nations are 
floundering in a morass more from lack 
of adequate world-organization than 
from any other cause. The setting up 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice a year ago is one of the steps 
toward world organization. This be- 
lated Court, planned in 1907, has not 
yet all the features that are desired. 
It has not the authority of our Supreme 
Court, which adjudicates between states 





outlawed from warring on each other. 
The nations have not yet outlawed war. 
They are not yet ready to act and until 
all great nations are ready there can 
be no compulsion about hailing an ad- 
versary to court. The world must wait 
for consent. 

The Court is presided over by eleven 
regular judges with four deputy judges. 
These judges are nominated by the 132 

judges who are on the panel of judgcs 
of the Hague Tribunal to which we be 
long. It.is therefore not wholly a cre: 
ture of the League of Nations. Hor 
Elihu Root in 1920 was invited to be a 
member of the advisory committee o! 
jurists which finally formulated the pla: 
which satisfied the small nations as t 
choice of judges. These eminent nomi 
nees, jurists of world-wide reputatior 
were elected from those presented hy 
the members of the Council and Assem 
bly of the League. The election wa- 
satisfactorily settled in three days ir 
September, 1921, and for nine years 
which is their term of office, there wil! 
be no further need to act. The present 
incumbents are from Spain, Italy, Th« 
Netherlands, Brazil, Great Britain, Cuba 
Denmark, Japan, France, Switzerland 
and the United States. Not one repre 
sents his own country or is paid by it 
Each feels his honor at stake to make 
careful, unbiased decisions and to win 
world-confidence for a Court that. has 
waited centuries to be born—a Court to 
which eventually all nations may take 
all disputes not otherwise peacefully 
settled. 

The statute constituting the Perma 
nent Court of International Justice be 
came effective by virtue of the signature 
and ratification by the signatory powers 
of a special protocol. This statute makes 
the Court available to states which are 
not members of the League but are men- 
tioned in the annex to the Covenant. We 
can now use the Court, but we desire to 
go further, to share in the choice of 
judges and to pay our due share. This 
can be done under the statute of the 
Court. In presenting his request to the 
Senate, President Harding makes plain 
that such adhesion “shall not be taken 
to involve any legal relation on the 
part of the United States to the League 
of Nations or the assumption of any ob- 
ligations of the United States under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

There is an optional clause in the 
statute which permits signatories to 
pledge themselves definitely to refer cer- 
tain classes of cases to the Court. About 
eighteen of the smaller nations have 
taken this pledge for a longer or short- 
er time. Naturally, it is to be desired 
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that all should do so. But it must be 
remembered that the members of the 
League may prefer still to use the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration or may send their 
disputes to be examined and reported 
on by the Council of the League. This 
provision requires a nine-months cool- 
ing-off time. Secretary Hughes did not 
venture to propose to our Senate that 
we should sign this optional clause. He 
knew too well the sad experience with 
the Senate when the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty was signed in 1897 and, later, 
when Secretary Hay in vain attempted 
to secure a series of arbitration treaties. 
There is nothing to hinder our taking 
an advanced step later when a less sus- 
picious Senate is ready to take a really 
forward step to bind us to substitute 
law for the anarchic state which today 
permits us legally to go to war when- 
ever we please. if we have signed no 
special treaty to the contrary. 

Among those who hesitate to support 
our entrance into the Court are Senator 
Borah and Mr. Raymond Robins, both 
haters of war and making earnest ef- 
forts to have it outlawed. Mr. Robins 
affirms that the Court does not have 
essentially primary and compulsory 
jurisdiction. He argues that not until 
the League of Nations formally outlaws 
war and not until the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion has been very greatly broadened 
should it be accepted. How there can 
be an outlawry of war that shall be ef- 
fective until the great nations now out- 
side the League are admitted to it or 
unite with the League in a genuine 
world conference, it would be hard to 
say. No nations in the League will 
outlaw war without the co-operation of 
Russia, Turkey and the United States. 
Is the United States itself ready to out- 
law war? Shall we refuse to take a 
little step now because we can not take 
the next step? 

The whole point of our entrance now 
into the Court as an elector of judges is 
its psychological effect. Evidently we 
must creep before we can walk. If we 
can not do this very little thing to help 
carry out the overwhelming desire of 
the American people to fulfill in some 
measure the wise plans of our great 
thinkers for a century, what can we do? 
Are we to be befogged and fooled from 
lack of knowledge of just what is asked, 
and led to believe that in some mysteri- 
ous way we are tying ourselves up to 
something dangerous? Senator Borah 
is trying to be open-minded. He says 
he wants us to enter the Court provided 
that it is a “bona fide court and re- 
lieved of the political domination of 
Europe.” The Court which began work 
last summer has handed down four de- 
cisions and is at work on others. It 
has come to stay. It is absolutely with- 
out political domination. Its judge, 
chosen from the United States, is one 
of our most eminent jurists, whom we 
are proud to see there. 

President Harding needs enthusiastic 


support for his proposal from every 
progressive voter before the elements of 
reaction can do their vicious work and 
befog the public’s mind. 


Mrs. Dugan on Bootlegging 
By Eviis MEREDITH 
Here's another Dugan, by the creator 
thereof—well-known writer and_ social 
worker, formerly a director of the Anti- 
Saloon League in the District of Columbia. 


“MI AGGIE, did ye see th’ piece in 


th’ paper about all thim laws 

th’ states is havin’ enacted 

aginst th’ sale av bad liquor?” asked 
Nellie O’Bryan. 

Mrs. Dugan took the last three pieces 

off the line and gathered up her clothes- 


basket. “Yes, I seen ut.” she said. 
“Come on in; it looks like it would 
rain.” 


Nellie followed her into the small, 
shabby kitchen, and Maggie turned the 
clothes out on the oil-cloth-covered 
table and began to sprinkle and fold 
them. 

“My cousin, fwat married a New 


York polis-man.” continued Nellie, 
“says th’ legislachure up there has 


adopted a resolution sayin’ th’ Eigh- 
teenth Amindmint is hereby suspinded 
in th’ great Empire Shtate.” 

“T dinnaw about th’ resolution,” said 
Mrs. Dugan. “but I see some wan has 
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introduced a bill makin’ th’ sale or 
gift av pizen hooch murther if ye die 
afther dhrinkin ut. I think th’ lawyers 
dhrew up that bill an’ most av th’ ithers. 
All or most they’ll do is to make busi- 
ness fer th’ lawyer an’ th’ courrts.” 

“But don’t ye think somethin’ should 
be did?” cried Nellie. “Sure ‘tis awful, 
th’ way th’ bootleggers is carryin’ on th’ 
saloon business.” 

“Yes, I think somethin’ should be 
did,” answered Maggie, “but they ar’re 
makin’ th’ same owld mistake that al- 
ways has been made. It ain’t th’ boot- 
legger they shud be gettin’ afther, but 
th’ man that makes th’ bootlegger—th’ 
highly respectable, more or liss rich 
man that makes bootleggin’ so profitable 
a poor divvle is willin’ to take all kind 
av risks fer th’ money there is in ut. 
It ain’t th’ poor, d’ye mind, Nellie. At 
from five dollars a dhrink up th’ poor 
man has no ch’ice but to be sober an’ 
moril, much as he'd like to be other- 
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wise. No sir, th’ folks that makes boot- 
leggin’ profitable is all well off, or at 
laste they would be, if they knew fwin 
they was well off, an’ didn’t go takin’ 
chances of goin’ blind, or losin’ their 
minds or givin’ their families a chance 
to collect life insurance.” 

“But how would ye get all thim 
folks?” asked Nellie. “There must be 
a lot av thim.” 

“There's ways,” said Mrs. Dugan 
darkly. “A betther law than any av 
thim I’ve seen would be wan that would 
relieve insurance companies from payin’ 
on th’ policies av folks that commits 
suicide be th’ hooch road. Manny a 
man that’s willin’ to take a chance on 
himself would take none on lavin’ his 
wife an’ childher hard-up—yes, I know 
I said “twas th’ well-off, but there's 
manny a family that lives well whiles 
th’ pervider is wid thim that has little 
stowed away if he should be tuk. But 
I don’t think it’s more laws we do be 
needin’.” 

“Well, we need somethin’ mighty 
bad,” said Nellie. _ 

“Bootleggin’ could be sthopped in 
this town in ten days if th’ polis could 
have popular sintimint back av thim. 
if th’ courrts would sthop lettin’ men 
off that has a pull, an’ if th’ pillory 
could be set up fer thim that buys th’ 
stuff.” 

“Th’ pillory!” said Nellie aghast. 
“But ain’t there somethin’ in th’ con- 
stichution agin crool an’ onusual pun- 
ishments ?” 

“Well, I wasn’t thinkin’ about a plat- 
form wid a boord on it wid holes for 
people’s heads—twud take too much 
timber,” added Mrs. Dugan. “But 
there is a much more betther pillory 
ner that iver was. I'd print th’ names 
av all th’ patrons av th’ bootleggers in 
all th’ papers. Id fine thim enough to 
pay fer printin’ th’ names an’ kapin’ 
thim on th’ front page fer as long as 
an ardinary jail sintince would last. 
Anny paper that refused to print thim 
at regular rates, or supprissed anny av 
thim would fall undher suspicion av 
bein’ accessory. How would I get 
thim? Ivery time annybody was caught 
wid th’ goods he'd sthay in jail till he 
towld where he got ut, an’ as ye know 
from th’ papers ivery bootlegger has a 
list av regular customers. He would 
sthay there till he give it up, if *twas 
not found.” 

“But shuppose th’ bootlegger wouldn't 
give it up?” asked Nellie. 

*“Yez have niver been in jail, Nellie.” 
answered her friend. “Had yez, ye 
would not ast that foolish question. 
Jails ar’re monotonous at bist an’ 
mighty onplisint at worst. If ye knew 
no infloonce could git ye out, an’ was 
a reckless divvle, fwich all bootleggers 
is, afther about three days av solitary 
confinemint wid a few hours av th’ 
dark cell, ye’d be sayin’: ‘Fwat will I 
be bidin’ here for, protectin’ th’ good 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Greetings from Dona Bertha 
ONA BERTHA LUTZ, that radiant spirit whom none of 


the League women who attended the Baltimore Conven- 
tion will ever forget, sent a message to Mrs. Park for the 
Des Moines convention, and as it came too late to be de- 
livered, it is given here. Dona Bertha writes from the Aso- 
ciacion Pan-Americana de Mujeres, of which she is vice- 
president for South America, and says: 

“T know the time is drawing near for the annual conven- 
tion of the League of Women Voters which I have read is to 
be held in Des Moines this year. It would be quite impos- 
sible, short of the most black-souled ingratitude, to let that 
pass without a word of greeting from the Pan American As- 
sociation and its South American branch. 

“We owe our very existence to the last convention of the 
National League of Women Voters and their generous exten- 
sion of it to their very needful Latin-American sisters. It 
will be a holy day in our hearts. And not only do we owe 
the foundation of a Pan American Association of Women, 
which to some of us is of the most vital importance in con- 
sidering the great problems of our century, but also the 
stimulus that came to the women of all the countries there 
represented; the founding of national associations with the 
same ideals, of branches of these national associations and 
subdivisions of those. As for the delegates, we have got so 
many wonderful returns for the opportunity given us. We 
have learned, each in her own way and in accordance with 
her needs, so many more things and ideas than we could ever 
attempt to tell; and we can only thank the National League 
of Women Voters and the great American women for all 
they gave us by trying to pass it on. 

“Mrs. Catt’s visit is the last but not the least of the great 
gifts that South America owes to the Pan American Confer- 
ence in Baltimore. She will be able to tell you on her return 
how things stand in the different countries and all that she 
did for them. I can see from the difference in Brazil after 
her passage how very much it did mean. I will only tell 
you that I know that soon in all those countries we shall 
have auxiliaries of the Pan American Association. 

“But I am writing not only on behalf of the Pan American 
Association of Women but also of the Brazilian branch, the 
Federacao Brasileria das Ligas pelo Progresso Feminino (the 
Tirazilian Federation of Leagues for the Advancement of 
Women), for it is really already a federation, with three 
state leagues and some incipient municipal leagues, the latest 
of which is tucked away in a little town in the desert where 
we did not even know that women read and knew about the 


woman’s movement, about the National League of Women 
Voters, and Baltimore. I tell you of this instance to show 
you how the seed you have sown in Baltimore is bearing 
fruit even in the inland desert zone of Brazil. 

“It is in behalf of all those women, those who live in 
cities and those who live in the lost corners of Brazil, in the 
name of all South American women from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Amazon to the Andes, on behalf ot 
the women’s associations already filiated, on that of our new 
Brazilian Suffrage Alliance, that is going to start educational! 
citizen-work and carry on the traditions of the Nationa! 
League of Women Voters, of all these, that I send you and 
the National League of Women Voters our most deep and 
sisterly greetings and most heartfelt thanks. May you, the 
Baltimore women, and the National League of Women Voters 
and its members always prosper and be blessed.” 


Campaigning at Long Range 
HE following entertaining tale comes from New York 
and is a true story, though the name of the candidate and 
the place of her candidacy have been most carefully dis- 
cuised: 

It all happened to a lady who. if she had had her choice. 
would be busy all day with her family and her friends and 
her flowers and the county orphanage, and it began with 
yielding to a regional director who has a way with her, and 
who made Mrs. Clark an officer in the League of Women 
Voters before she knew it. The next step was going as a 
delegate to her party’s convention at the request of the local 
leader. If everything was well with her household. she had 
planned that on the way back she would see a school friend 
who had been out of her orbit for years, and it was here 
that a telegram from her husband reached her 

“Come home at once. Primary election Tuesday.” 

Now, it takes a somewhat cultivated taste in politics to 
care deeply about primaries. and although the convention 
had done much for Mrs. Clark, she did not yet feel any 
particular concern as to the primary election. But George 
was evidently bothered. Perhaps something was wrong with 
the children and he was hiding it. She tossed her things 
into her bag and caught the next train. The relief on her 
husband’s face as she stepped from the train was so evident 
that her heart sank. Something must be wrong with the 
children! 

“Well, I have had a time.” he announced before she could 
question. “Why didn’t you come right back and attend to 
your campaign ?” 

“My campaign?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But I’m not running for anything.” 

“Yes, you are. You are running for councilman for this 
district.” 

“But I’m not. 
on a ticket without their consent. 
about politics.” 

“You're on all right,” laughed her husband as he helped 
her into the car. “If you don’t believe it, you can read what 
the papers have been saying about you. They’re on your 
desk.” : 

The children were waiting, all of them outdoors without 
sweaters or hats as their mother noticed, but she had time for 
no more than noticing. 

“Well, we’re glad you’re back!” stated the youngest severe- 
ly. She had left him a very small boy of ten. but in the 
week he had grown astoundingly. He was dignified and car- 
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ried responsibility. “We can’t run this campaign all alone, 
you know.” 

“Say, mother, you're not going to let °em beat you?” de- 
manded John, the studious son, anxiously. 

“Beat her? Well, not when she’s here,” put in Elsie, who 
has golden curls and had played with her doll secretly a 
year longer than the other girls. 
~ “You see you have to run. You can’t disappoint the chil 
dren,” her husband called back laughingly as he drove the 
car to the garage. 

Mrs. Clark did not recognize her writing-table. The pink 
enamel desk-set that had been her joy was hidden beneath a 
mountain of letters, papers, fliers, ballots. Elsie took her 
hat and coat and John put her bag in the closet. 

“Don’t bother about us, Mumsy, until this is over,” he ad- 
vised. “We're all right. You have just got to pull this off, 
you know.” 

It began to be evident to Mrs. Clark that things had been 
happening in Middlesex in her absence. Her own face 
stared at her from the front page of a newspaper and she 
skimmed the column biography. Her husband came in as she 
finished the laudatory description. 

“Whoever did it, do you suppose?” she demanded. 

He looked a trifle sheepish. 

“You don’t mean you told them to say all that?” 

“Well, they were saying all sorts of things about you. | 
had to do something in self-defense. Don’t you like it?” 

She laughed, “I need my little dog to tell me if I am I. 
I even begin to think I’d make a good official.” 

Before she could begin at the pile on the desk, the county 
leader was in the library. They were friendly neighbors but 
Mrs. Clark faced him accusingly. 

“What does all this mean?” 

“What mean?” 

“Why, my running for the council?” 

“IT asked you and you said ‘yes.’ ” 

“Never! It’s the last thing in the world I’d do.” 

“My dear lady! But I asked you when I asked you to go 
as a delegate.” 

Mrs. Clark shook her head. 
are we to do now?” 

“Why, we'll fight it out. You know, of course, that by some 
blunder, your name is not on the ballot, so I'm afraid you 
won't be bothered by having to serve, but we'll do our best.” 

No, Mrs. Clark didn’t want to be a councilman. She didn’t 
want to be anything but a very comfortable and busy and 
useful homemaker as she always had been; but that unex- 
plained oversight at the printer's awoke something new in 
her. 

“All right, we'll fight,” she said, “only when we win I’m 
afraid you'll be sorry you ever asked me, because you know 
I shall take the business of councilman seriously, and we may 
not always agree.” 

The leader was not worried; the event was too unlikely. 

The small boy didn’t appear at all at luncheon the day be- 
fore election. He was in his class, however, in the afternoon. 
The candidate found time enough to assure herself of that. 
He arrived late for dinner, triumphant. 

“I got a ride with the butcher to the primary teacher’s. 
She’s been home sick and she lives an awful ways out, that’s 
why I couldn’t get home at noon. But I’ve seen ’em all now.” 

“All who?” asked his father. 

“All the teachers in town and the school janitors and 
furnace men,” he answered hastily between mouthfuls. 
“They’re all going to vote for you, Mother. I got hold of 
most of their relations, too.” 

Mrs. Clark stared at her baby, speechless. 

“My marks won’t be so high this month, but you'll have 
to excuse it. It takes a lot of time to see folks, you know. 
You have to wait around for ’em to keep ’em good natured,” 
and he held up his empty plate. “I haven’t had anything to 
eat since breakfast, Father. Cut it thick!” 

That blank space on the ballot had a curious psychological 
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effect on others besides the unwilling candidate. Ballots and 
pencils were in greater demand at the Middlesex Court House 
than in all the history of the primaries. This sudden interest 
in their civic duties disquieted folk who like their politics 
untroubled. It was whispered about that women were writing 
in Mrs. Clark’s name, and not women alone. Irritated voters 
were continually calling from the booths to have pencils 
sharpened. 

When the ballots were counted that night, it was found 
that Middlesex had elected a woman to its council by a 
raajority that ran far ahead of the ticket and on many ballots 
hers was the only name marked. The Clark family had sat 
up for the returns. The youngest drew a deep sigh. 

“There, that’s done,” he said, as he kissed his mother a 
bit sleepily, but he was awake enough to add, as he paused 
at the door, “Now, you can make angel cake for our supper, 
can't you?” 


The Sheppard-Towner Act 

HE definitive statement of the Maternity and Infancy Law 

is Dorothy Kirchwey Brown's 73-page pamphlet, “The 
Case for Acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner Act,” which 
the National League has just published. Mrs. Brown has 
omitted nothing that should have been said and she has made 
her detailed, carefully documented study of the reasons why 
such a law is needed, why it is sound, why it is not an in- 
novation but wholly in accord with established precedent and 
why it should be adopted by every state, exceedingly inter- 
esting reading for the layman. Every library in the country 
will want the pamphlet and every woman who is interested 
in children, or in League work in general. or in clear and 
compelling methods of exposition. will do well to order it at 
once. Type, paper, arrangement. and all other technical 
details of make-up and printing are admirable, and a chart 
analyzing three acts of Congress giving grants-in-aid to the 
states adds unique value. The price of the booklet is fifty 
cents and the edition is a limited one. 

Since the tally of states which have accepted the provisions 
of the Sheppard-Towner Law was given, in the issue of March 
24. a baker’s dozen have been added to the list of legislatures 
which have seen the light and done the right. The new states 
are Tennessee, North Dakota. Missouri, Arizona, Utah, Mon- 
tena, Oklahoma, Nebraska. Ohio. West Virginia, Colorado, 
Wisconsin. and Iowa, making an imposing thirty-six in all. 
(mong the states which have accepted, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
einia, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Delaware, and 
Minnesota added their signatures to the brief filed by Ken- 
lucky, as amicus curiae (friend of the court), in the suit 
hrought by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts against the 
Federal Board and the Secretary of the Treasury praying that 
the act be declared unconstitutional and that payment of 
money to states be stopped. Pennsylvania has filed a sup- 
plementary brief. 

The oral argument was made by Solicitor General Beck for 
the government April 30, and argument began on that day 
in a suit to the same end brought by Harriet A. Frothingham, 
of Massachusetts, which came up from the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and the District Court of Appeals. 


How to Change Your Senator 
A League which has tried it contributes the following account 
of how the League idea of the right kind of candidate works. 
HE nominee for state senator was not interested in any 
of the bills about which the women voters of his district 
were concerned. He had voted consistently against welfare 
measures throughout his political career. a procedure of 
which the wisdom was proved by his continuance in office. 
The League of Women Voters. however, did not see it that 
way. It started with a committee made up of members of 
hoth parties, all convinced that the district needed a more 
up-to-date representative. A corner window, conveniently 
empty, was the first weapon. Everyone stopped before that 
constantly changing show; but whatever the attraction which 
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first caught the eye, no one failed to perceive the real in- 
formation set forth in that window—the record of the nominee 
of the controlling party in that district for senator, just his 
record. Members of both parties had a chance to read the 
same record in the fliers distributed by the bi-partisan com- 
inittee, and street meetings left no corner of the district un- 
informed as to the reason for the campaign which had come 
as an unpleasant surprise to those who for so many years had 
carried on the political affairs of that section of the city. 

The opposition candidate went in by a large majority and 
though the defeated senator was no more interested in welfare 
legislation than he had been, his attention had certainly been 
drawn to his women constituents. Of course, the result was 
a fluke. Such a thing happened now and then in politics but 
it wouldn’t happen again. The women had been victims of 
the winning party but it would not be able to hold them 
through a second contest of the kind. The women were 
diabolically clever, but oh, so dishonest! Such were the re- 
flections of the vanquished, and the senator was put up again 
by his party. 

The window display for that campaign was short and 
irritatingly to the point. It stated the questions still at issue 
and added that these were the points on which Mr. Blank 
was defeated at the last election. The voters read, laughed. 
remembered, and defeated him again. 

The senator elected at the second election is a prominent 
figure in the legislature, and so content is his district, that he 
ran well ahead of his ticket in a year when his party went 
down to defeat. The League’s victory has had a marked effect 
on the type of candidate put up for the assembly. The grade 
of candidates is higher. When one party leader was consider- 
ing a certain candidate, he came to the chairman of the League 
to win her support. “You will lose the election if you put 
up that man,” she said. “He’s not strong enough to carry 
this district today,” and sure enough, he wasn’t. He ran 
behind his ticket and the opposing party went in. 

In that district, the leaders of both parties are members of 
the League, attend meetings, and before action on plans, ask 
what the feeling of the League will be. One other result of 
these two campaigns is of interest to students of politics as 
it is. The defeated senator no longer runs for office. He 
doesn’t need to, because he has been given a fine, fat, promi- 
nent position in the federal service. 


The Woman’s Bureau 

(A working girl of Toledo contributes this clear account of 
why adequate appropriation for the support of the Woman's 
Bureau is favored by the League.) 

WOMAN’S BUREAU in the Department of Labor was 

established in the year 1920, with a director and assist- 
ant director, and an appropriation of $40,000 for the first 
two years. This was increased to $75,000 and this year they 
ure operating with $100,000. The duty of this bureau is to 
formulate standards and policies for the effective employment 
of women workers, and to improve working conditions, thus 
increasing their efficiency. 

We have approximately eight and one-half million women 
workers in the United States. To carry on the Bureau’s work 
the director has an appropriation of $100,000. Dividing our 
nation into forty-eight states, again subdividing into districts 
and perhaps again into cities, you see the amount allotted to 
each is so small that it makes effective work almost impossi- 
ble. Compare this appropriation with any one of your local 
municipal divisions which has an amount as great or greater 
to carry on the local work than has the Woman’s Bureau for 
the nation. It is a matter of record that the city of Toledo 
in the year 1921 spent much more than this for coal and 
food alone. This was because of unemployment and the low 
wages paid, which did not provide the absolute necessities 
for the families. 

It must be made impossible for any reason to make women 
workers who are an equally important factor in the family 
support, aids to lowering standards of wages, hours, or in 
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any way destroying the best interests of industrial workers. 

To help keep this $100,000 appropriation and to increase 
it in succeeding years it will be necessary to have men or 
women in Congress who are in complete sympathy with the 
problems of the woman industrial worker. When the budget 
comes up for discussion and passage they must have an under- 
standing of the importance of women’s work and its condi- 
tions. They must have an understanding that the protection 
of the health of women is vitally important and these things 
inust be considered if we expect effective co-operation. While 
working for better conditions we must also work for the better 
education of our members of Congress that they may consider 
the discussion of the budget one of the most vital questions. 


North Carolina’s Policewoman 


ROGRESSIVE Greensboro, although not the largest city 

in the state, is the first in North Carolina to have a 
policewoman appointed by the city council. Miss Louise 
Alexander, an attorney, and state chairman of the North 
Carolina League of Woman Voters, holds the position and is 
certainly the first woman in North Carolina, and probably 
in the whole South, to wear a police officer’s star. 

Although a real officer and the possessor of a shiny badge 
(proportioned for the use of a six-foot-two policeman) Miss 
Alexander does not arrest offenders. Her work is an inside 
job. She is head of the Bureau of Identification and takes 
and classifies fingerprints. She also has charge of all cor- 
respondence regarding criminals and is compiling a civil serv- 
ice code governing the appointment of policemen for her city. 

Perhaps the most important phase of her work from a 
woman’s standpoint is the preliminary examination she gives 
women under arrest, trying to get at the bottom of their of- 
fenses and so simplifying the handling of such cases when 
they finally appear in the city court. On a small scale, there 
come under arrest in Greensboro the classes of women of- 
fenders seen in larger cities. Many are the girls, restless 
and dissatisfied with home conditions, who have come to 
Greensboro from the country or from other towns, wandered 
about in search of employment, failed to find it, and are 
therefore shining marks for any kind of trouble. Often a 
little judicious questioning by another woman and a little 
sympathy will draw out the whole story; and a further in- 
terest, to the extent of securing work and comfortable, re- 
spectable living quarters, may make it possible to dispose 
of the case without sending it on to the city court. This is 
especially true of first offenders. 

Greensboro’s new policewoman has had few idle moments 
since her appointment. She finds her job interesting in the 
great variety of the cases with which it brings her in contact; 
valuable to her as a lawyer, because of the training it gives 
in criminal practice, and significant because to her it seems 
the nucleus of a future women’s court. 


Leagues and League Workers 


HE qualifications for a woman leader in civic work were 
defined by Mrs. Parker Maddux, president of the San 
Francisco League, in a talk at the Des Moines convention, 
as: respect for a complete knowledge of facts as a basis of 
activity (“Too many people,” she explained, “jump at conclu- 
sions and then waste their time trying to rationalize their own 
point of view”); a scholarly attitude as a basis of judgment 
(“There are two grave dangers that beset even eager women 
—sentimentality and susceptibility to propaganda”) ; an im- 
personal approach as a basis of argument (“Personalities do 
creep into the most high-minded groups and personal animosi- 
ties obscure high aims”) ; and the broadest human perspective 
as a basis of discrimination (“We still distort relative values; 
instead of keeping our eyes on the big vision of human prog- 
ress we still allow a near-sightedness of group consciousness 
or race prejudice or organization pride to blur the only pos- 
sible ideal—a better world because there are better people in 
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HE Kentucky League held its second annual convention in 

Louisville, April 27-28, and presented a program as in- 
teresting as it was helpful. The president of the University 
of Kentucky discussed the state’s election laws and suggested 
changes, the chairmen of state central committees talked on 
problems of practical politics, and reports of the Des Moines 
convention were read. Justice Florence Allen, of the Ohio 
supreme bench, gave one of her crystal-clear talks on quali- 
fications not sex as a basis for candidacy for public office, 
end Miss Ruth Morgan, chairman of the National League 
Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent War. and 
third vice-president, as well, told the assembled League 
women what women can do for international peace. Miss 
\lorgan spoke on the thirtieth at a League luncheon in 
Memphis, at the Indiana state League convention in Indian- 
apolis on May 1, and before the Missouri League in St. Louis, 
on the following day. 


HE April Bulletin of the Illinois League has a demon- 

stration lesson on the proportional representation plan 
if voting, with sample ballots to be marked according to in- 
‘tructions and sent to Professor L. D. White, of the University 
f Chicago. The persons to be voted for are delegates to a 
onference the United States is assumed to be party to, held 
‘o study the international situation with a view to arriving 
it an agreement which will render war unlikely in the future. 
‘ive delegates are to be chosen from a ticket which includes 
jane Addams, Tasker H. Bliss, William E. Borah, William J. 
Bryan, Eugene V. Debs. Samuel Gompers, Herbert Hoover. 
Charles E. Hughes, Henry C. Lodge, J. P. Morgan, Oscar Un- 
derwood, and Woodrow Wilson. The Marion Township 
ieague (Jasper County, Indiana) has had a demonstration of 
proportional representation made before it by Mrs. Ora 
Thompson Ross, district chairman 


R. ANNA PARKER, field secretary of the New Hamp- 

shire League, has contributed to the discussion of chang- 
ing or abolishing the poll tax, an exhaustive study of the 
tax in all the states, which the Concord Monitor. of April 4. 
printed. New Hampshire has been exacting a poll tax of five 
dollars from every voter, three dollars of it the figure at 
which poll tax was set in 1919 and the rest a special poll tax 
to cover the state soldiers’ bonus. for which fewer soldiers 
have applied than was expected. 


RS. CARINA C. WARRINGTON, whose talk “Past Re- 

sults” at the Des Moines convention was as helpful as 
her pamphlet, “What Has Been Done,” gave an address on 
“Woman's Participation in Government” at the four-day 
school of citizenship which the Tippecanoe County (Indiana) 
League and Purdue University held in Lafayette, April 17- 
20. The other speakers in the course were from the depart- 
ment of history and economics of the university. 


ISSOURI League women came to the national convention 
jubilant over the passage of the bill for 50-50 repre- 
sentation in their state. Miss Marie Ames, representative 
of the Missouri Women’s Legislative Committee, presented to 
the governor, while the bill was awaiting signature, a cleverly 
painted pen with these lines: 
“Fifty-fifty has not died 
So to you, dear Governor Hyde, 
We present this pen so nifty 
With which to sign our fifty-fifty.” 


HE Prudential Committee of the Yale Corporation has 
invited the Connecticut League to hold its next school of 
citizenship in the autumn of this year at New Haven with the 
co-operation of the university, and the League has accepted. 
The tentative dates set are October 24-27 and though plans as 
well are still tentative, Miss Mary Bulkley, chairman of the 
League’s Citizenship Department, announces that men as well 
as women will be welcomed to the school sessions. 
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¢é¢ FT ANITORS, GARAGES, OR NURSES—Which?” is the 

arresting title of an article in the pre-election number 
of the League Bulletin (Missouri). In 1922. St. Louis spent 
in round numbers, $120,000 for the City Hall janitors, $98.- 
(00 for the municipal garage, and only $51,000 for the Muni- 
cipal Nurses’ Board, and the St. Louis League thinks it every 
citizen’s duty to take stock of the situation. 


ITIZENSHIP will be added this year to the subjects sum- 
mer students may enroll for on Columbia Heights. Dr. 
Raymond Moley, director of the Cleveland Foundation, has 
been appointed associate professor of government, at Barnard 
College, and will serve on the League committee under whose 
auspices Barnard will offer a summer course beginning July 
16 and ending July 28. 


HE March Bulletin of the Illinois League gives League 

women full information as to how state, senate and 
house bills can be obtained, and offers to send lists of the 
committee appointments of members of the legislature. 
“Where to Ask” will be valuable for reference to all women 
interested in state legislation in IlIlinois. 


HE Newark (New Jersey) League is co-operating with 

other organizations of women in a project for securing 
a women’s building which will provide suitable quarters for 
business and professional women, adequate headquarters 
for various local and state organizations, and thoroughly 
modern recreational advantages for women. 


PETITION has been presented by the Ohio County 
A (West Virginia) League to the state legislature asking 
that slot-emachines be abolished on the ground that such ma- 
chines are “gambling devices and therefore a detriment to 
our city and state and a menace to the youth therein.” 


RS JOHN M. KENNY, president of the Tennessee 

League. has ordered no fewer than one hundred copies 
of the pamphlet “Know Your Town” for use in the depart- 
ments of citizenship in the local Leagues of her state. Mrs. 
Kenny says of the booklet. “I think it is the best thing that 
has yet been published by our organization.” 


HE Illinois Voters’ Handbook, originally published in 
7 1914 by Mrs. Belle Goodman, of Champaign, has been 
republished by the Champaign County League to meet the 
needs of busy Illinois women who may not be “familiar with 
some of the essential facts concerning our state and natural 


sovernment.” 


N interesting supplement to “Know your own town” 

study was the “count your blessings” program recently 
civen by the El Paso (Texas) League at which the city’s 
features that should be advertised were described—and El 
Paso has enough to make the program pleasantly long. 


HE Cincinnati Library Trustees have granted the local 

League permission to use branch libraries for lectures 
on citizenship. Mrs. Julian Pollack appeared before the 
trustees to urge their use and to explain the purposes of the 
League, and her request, which had been refused before be- 
cause the trustees understood the League to be a party pro- 
moting women politicians, was immediately favored. 


HE first woman to head a municipal department in 

Albany is Mrs. Elizabeth V. Colbert, League leader in 
the Second Assembly District, who has been appointed 
registrar of vital statistics for the state capital. 


ISS ETELKA ROCKENBACH. whose talk and display 

of League advertising was a conspicuous feature of the 
Des Moines convention, repeated her success at the conven- 
tion of the Indiana League in Indianapolis, May 1-3. 
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To Be at Rome 

HE National League of Women 

Voters will have a goodly repre- 
sentation at the Ninth Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
to be held in Rome May 12-19. On 
the list, which has only recently been 
announced, will be found some old 
friends of Citizen readers: 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, president of 
the League, heads the delegates and 
will give at the Congress a summary 
of the League’s accomplishments since 
its organization in 1920. The others 
are Mrs. James Paige, of Minne- 
apolis, member of the Minnesota legis- 
lature, who will take part in a sym- 
posium of women members of various 
parliaments; Mrs. John Jay O’Connor. 
of Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
League’s committee on Child Welfare; 
Mrs. Ann Webster, chairman ‘of the 
Social Hygiene Committee; Mrs. James 
Morrison, of Chicago; Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, of New York; Mrs. W. Y. 
Morgan, of Hutchinson, Kansas; Miss 
Caroline Roberts, of Baltimore; Mrs. 
Craig Miller, of Marshall, Michigan; 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, of New York: 
Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, head of 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New 
York; and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Park, Mrs. Paige and Mrs. Pin- 
chot were appointed, at the Des Moines 
Convention last month, to visit the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe in order to 
ascertain actual conditions. 


A New Duty in Germany 
HE German National Council of 
Women is giving instructions in 
every community to educate women in 
their new duties as jurors—a privilege 
only recently granted the women of 
Germany. 


News of Holland 

N spite of the fact that Holland has 

discriminated against women for 
judicial positions, they are admitted to 
the highest posts in the Dutch Civil 
Service. And further, the number of 
women holding such posts has been 
steadily gaining. 


A Woman Bank President 


N the heart of the farming district, 

Lidgerwood, North Dakota. is a 
bank with a woman president. In 1901 
Miss M. O. Movius, the president, was 
assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Lidgerwood. The next step 
was to eliminate the word “assistant,” 
which she soon did. In 1916 the presi- 


dent and principal founder of the bank 
died, and Miss Movius—then active 
manager—stepped into the vacancy. 
And the interesting though not surpris- 
ing fact is that it is still a thriving or- 
ganization with steadily increasing de- 
posits. 


After a Year 

EGULAR Citizen readers will re- 

member that not quite a year ago, 
Mrs. J. H. Stoner was elected mayor 
of Cokeville, Wyoming. Throughout 
the year she has held to her original 
platform of law enforcement, and 
Cokeville has become a much better 
community. Its citizens say they are 
enthusiastic over the results, and Mrs. 
Stoner is enthusiastic enough about the 
work to stand for re-election in May. 


Mme. Vikova-Kunevicka 

ZECHO-SLOVAKIA has _ recently 
C celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of Mme. Vikova-Kunevicka, a pioneer 
feminist and the first woman to be 
elected to the Bohemian Diet, in 1902. 
Mme. Vikova made her début through 
her novel “Revolt”—a passionate plea 
for the emancipation of women and their 
equality with men. 


Orchestras and Women 

HE Citizen has discussed at some 

length the discrimination ‘shown 
against women in orchestras, citing two 
or three exceptions in the country. 
We are, therefore, interested to learn 
from the Vote that Madame Dorothy 
Kennard has conducted Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius” at Brighton, England. She 
is the first woman to conduct a full 
performance of oratorio, with orchestra 
as well as choir. And it might be well 
to add that Madame Kennard trained the 
choir herself. 

Also the Sheffield Teachers’ Operatic 

Society has appointed a woman—Miss 
Eva Rich—as its musical director. 


Jewish Women Discuss Refugees 

OUR delegates of the Council of 

Jewish Women of America have ar- 
rived in Vienna, where this body has 
called an American-European Confer- 
ence of Jewish Women, to meet May 
6-11. This Conference will discuss 
means for solving the problems of the 
thousands of women and children mi- 
grant refugees compelled to go from 
country to country seeking permanent 
home. The delegates include Mrs. Na- 
thaniel E. Harris of Bradford, Pa., First 
Vice-President of the National Council 
of Women of the United States: Mrs. 


Alexander Kohut of New York, Chair- 
man of the Council’s Committee on Re- 
construction; Mrs. Estelle M. Stern- 
berger of New York City, Executive 
Secretary of the Council of Jewish 
Women; and Miss Cecilia Razovsky of 
New York, Secretary of the Council’s 
Department of Immigrant Aid. 


A Practical President 

ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, South 

Dakota, incorporated a novel ex 
periment in their Home Economics De 
partment. In order to comply with thi 
Smith-Hughes Act, college graduate 
must have several months’ experience ir 
actually conducting a household befor 
they are allowed to teach Home Econ- 
omics in the state high schools. Thi 
raised the question of where the oppor 
tunity for such experience could be 
found, and as a solution E. D. Kohlstedt. 
president of the University, offered his 
own home. For two months he and his 
family were guests in their home—and 
the state was satisfied. 


The League of Nations School 

HE school for speakers conducted 

during the week of April 21-28 in 
New York City under the auspices of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan As 
sociation and the Woman’s Pro-League 
Council, was a great success. Every 
day the registration averaged more than 
one hundred pupils, and the greatest en 
thusiasm was shown. Some of the 
speakers were Professor Manley O. Hud 
son, Professor Charles Zueblin, Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, Mrs. Frank Day Tuttle 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw. 


To Canada’s Credit 


FTVHE Canadian Government chose a 

woman—Miss Violet Markham—to 
represent it at the meeting of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labor 
Organization, at Geneva, April 10. The 
significance lies in the fact that Miss 
Markham is the first woman to be a 
member of the Governing Body. Inci- 
dentally, she is recognized as an interna- 
tional authority on problems of women’s 
employment. 


HE first university undergraduate 

school of nursing in the United 
States is to be established at Yale, with 
funds provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


N American girl of fifteen, Marsue 

Burrows, of New York, according 
to a cable to the New York World, has 
had two miniatures accepted at the 
Paris Salon and is the youngest exhibi- 
tor ever on record there. 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ _ 
MONG the measures to come be- 

fore the Biennial Council Meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at Atlanta, May 7-11 are: 
The child labor amendment, the uniform 
marriage and divorce amendment, the 
education and public welfare bill, res- 
tricted immigration and provision for 
a federal prison for women. Besides, 
the Council is expected to go on record 
for the establishment of an international 
court of justice for the promotion of 
permanent peace, for the suppression 
of the traffic in narcotics, and for legis- 
lation for Indian welfare. 

“Women as a Spiritual Force” will 

be the Convention slogan. 


‘“ HE playing up of our own busi- 

ness in discussional sessions at 
the Atlanta Councjl is rather a new ex- 
periment and one that ought to prove 
of help to club and state presidents,” 
writes Mrs. Thomas G. Winter in out- 
lining in collaboration with Mrs. 
George Minot Baker the program for 
the coming convention. “Questions for 
the question box (covering club work) 
are coming in from all over the coun- 
try and I am going to sort and select 
the most vital. Mrs. George Minot 
Baker, of Concord, Mass., as chairman 
of program, will conduct the question 
box.” 


HE official opening of the Council 

will be on Monday evening, with 
the President, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
and Mrs. B. M. Boykin, of Atlanta, 
president of the hostess club, presiding 
Community singing will open 
each morning session . . . The work 
of the various departments will fill 
Tuesday and Wednesday, with eminent 
speakers from all over the country on 
the program. , Among these is Mrs 
Horace Mann Towner, wife of Senator 
Towner, the new governor of Porto 
Rico. Mrs. Towner, whose resignation 
will be tendered at Atlanta owing to 
her removal to Porto Rico, is coming 
to the States especially to present her 
program urging the forwarding of 
world peace, and incidentally to this, the 
study of world conditions and the es- 
tablishment of friendly relations be- 
tween women of different countries. 


HURSDAY and Friday of the con 
vention week will be largely de- 
voted to important ,business concern- 
ing finances, national headquarters, re- 
solutions and to round table discussions. 


REPORT of National Garden 
Week will be made Friday even- 
ing by Mrs. John D. Sherman and 
climaxing the convention will be Mrs. 
Winter’s address, “Spiritual Forces.” 
Delegates will spend Saturday, May 
12th, at the Tallulah Falls Industrial 
School and Sunday. May 13th, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where the Tennes- 
see Federation is keeping open house. 


RS. WALLACE REID, wife of the 
M late film star, is launching a 
national crusade against the drug evil 
in which she seeks the cooperation of 
every state federation of women’s clubs. 
The campaign will be financed from the 
proceeds of a film Mrs. Reid is making. 
Clubs willing to help are asked to write 
to Miss Ruth Sterry, secretary of the 
Los Angeles Anti-Narcotic League, Box 
617, Los Angeles. 


RS. B. M. BOYKIN, president of 

the Atlanta Woman’s Club, and 
chairman of the Better Films Commit- 
tee in the Georgia Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, has been instrumental in 
placing a moving-picture machine in the 
Georgia Training School for Girls, near 
Atlanta. Mrs. Boykin, whose work for 
better movies has been outstanding, and 
Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, former chair- 
man of Citizenship Training in the 
General Federation, were among a se- 
lected group invited to attend the an- 
nual luncheon in New York of the Na- 
tional Board of Review and the Nation- 


al Better Films Committee. 

BEAUTIFUL and inspiring pro- 
A gram for the celebration of 
Citizenship Day on July 4th has been 
written by Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon 
at the request of Mrs. Percy V. Pen- 
nybacker, chairman of the department 
of American Citizenship. Mrs. Bacon 
has dedicated the program to Mrs. Pen- 
nybacker. 

The leading characters in the cere- 
mony are Columbia, Justice, Liberty, 
and Opportunity, while historical fig- 
ures, the American Legion, a choir and 
a leader for ritual responsive reading 
form a background. The action is 
the symbolic reception by Columbia 
of the young men and women who have 
reached twenty-one and the foreign 
born. Copies may be obtained after 
May 7 by writing to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs headquarters, 


1734 N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


In Reply to Mrs. Hooper 


The letter that follows is 
Frank Putnam, Chairman of 
Woman’s Party in Wisconsin, 
answer to criticism by Mrs. Ben Hooper 
of statements in Mrs. Putnam’s article on 
the Wisconsin Equality Lax 


from Mrs 
the National 


written am 


M RS. HOOPER, in the Woman Citi- 
zen of March 24, commenting up- 
on my brief discussion of the Wiscon- 
sin equal riglits law, says: “Mrs. Put- 
nam gives a false impression in a num- 
her of details.” She questions my state- 
ment that 


“Women speaking for the Wisconsi1 
Women’s Progressive Association, the 
Business and Professional Women’s or 
ganization, the League of Women Voters. 
the Consumers League, the state associa- 
tion of Catholic women’s clubs, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the Polish 


Association advocated the bill 
both Senate and Assembly 


Housewives 
at hearings of 
and elsewhere.” 
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Mrs. Hooper goes so far as to con- 
cede that “women members of all of 
these organizations may have spoken 
for the bill,” but she insists that they 
“were unauthorized to represent their 
organizations.” “I know,” she states, 
“they were not authorized to’ represent 
the League of Women Voters, for I 
was State President at the time.” 

Mrs. Hooper further (and somewhat 
ungallantly, since she is one of the 
beneficiaries of the Equal Rights law), 
casts doubt upon my statement that “in 
November, 1921, the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs created a com- 
mittee to study the results of the Equal 
Rights law”; that the Consumers League 
and the League of Women Voters and 
other organizations were represented in 
the membership of this committee, and 
that the committee. after a year’s study 
of the law, reported that it had “worked 
for a greater degree of justice and 
greater equality of women with men 
than they had before the passage of the 
law.” Again, Mrs. Hooper insists the 
League of Women Voters could not 
have been represented on the committee, 
since she was still State President of 
the League, and “we appointed no mem- 
bers of the committee to study the 
blanket law.” 

Mrs. Hooper’s statements imply a be- 
lief that she alone, as State President, 
had authority to speak for the League 
of Women Voters. This belief obvi- 
ously was not shared by the Dane Coun- 
ty League of Women Voters when it 
had a luncheon, attended, as I was in- 
formed. by nearly 100 members, and 
voted its endorsement of the equal 
rights bill then pending. We who 
were actively working for the bill did 
not question the truthfulness of the 
women, members of all of the organi- 
zations named in my article published 
March 10, when they appeared with us 
before Senate and Assembly commit- 
tees and pleaded for the bill as mem- 
bers of their several organizations. 
Among them were: 

Mrs. Williard Bleyer of Madison, repre 
senting the Dane County League of Wom 
en Voters; Mrs. L. A. Kahlenberg, State 
Legislative Chairman of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and of the Wisconsin 


League of Women Voters: Mrs. John 
Hazelwood, representing the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, 
representing the Consumers League, and 
many others who could be named did 


space permit. 

Mrs. Hooper was not among the sup- 
porters of the bill. We had no aid 
from her. This fact sufficiently explains 
her evident want of acquaintance with 
that which took place. Mrs. Hooper. or 
any other who may be interested, can 
obtain from Miss Irma Hochstein. Leg- 
islative Reference Library. Madison, 
Wisconsin. a copy of the Report of the 
Wisconsin Women’s Committee. created 
by the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, upon the equal rights law. 
This committee was organized by Mrs 
Lillian H. Kahlenberg, State Legislative 
Chairman of the Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs. Its membership included: 

Miss Catherine Corscot of Madison, the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en; Mrs. Lillian Kahlenberg of Madison, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kading of Watertown, 
Wisconsin's Women’s Progressive Asso- 
ciation; Miss B. C. Crowe of Madison, 
the State Consumers League; Mrs. Edna 
E. Chynoweth of Madison, the W. C. T. 
U.; Mrs. Jennie Turner of Madison, the 
Wisconsin League of Women Voters; Miss 
Irma Hochstein of Madison, the Madison 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. Max 
Rotter of Milwaukee, the National Wom- 
an’s Party; Miss Marion Nepraud of 
Madison, the State Conference of Social 
Workers; Mrs. Henry M. Youmans of 
Waukesha, for many years a distinguished 
leader in all movements for the advance- 
ment of the political and economic status 
of women; Mrs. Leon Krueger of Madi- 
son, the State Council of Jewish Wom- 
en. 
In view of the fact that women in 
many other states, striving for equal 
rights with men under the laws, are 
looking to Wisconsin for example and 
encouragement, it seems to me very well 
worth while to emphasize the fact that 
Wisconsin’s Bill of Rights for Women, 
the first ever enacted in the English- 
speaking world, won its way through an 
initially reluctant legislature, primar- 
ily because it so clearly had the support 
of all sorts and conditions of women. 
in both city and country. Shrewd mas- 
culine politicians wisely decided that the 
demand of rank and file women for 
the bill meant more to them than the 
veiled or open hostility shown toward 
it by a few of the prominent leaders of 
women’s organizations. 


The Bookshelf 


A Hind in Richmond Park, by W. H. 
Hudson (Dutton, New York, 1923): The 
last book of this wise and beloved ga- 
turalist. With the behavior of a hind 
as his inspiration, he wanders wherever 
memory and association carry his 
thoughts. Why birds migrate, a wind 
sense, the mechanism of smell, teeth 
as a musical instrument, all these and 
many more he ponders, and explains 
when his wanderings have taught him 
explanations. He writes with all the 
charm and leisurely discursiveness of 
meadow brooks. 

The London Spy, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran, New York, 1922): Ramblings 
of a London lover, in which he sees 
many a curious street and a strange peo- 
ple. Burke loves London as Muir loved 
the Sierras, and he writes of her many- 
sidedness with the same fervid interest 
and devotion, and a sympathy which 
has nothing at all to do with cool judg- 
ment. 

Americans, by Stuart P. Sherman 
(Scribner, New York, 1922): A series 
of portraits, written to “encourage 
readers to keep open the channels of 
their national traditions and to scrutin- 
ize contemporary literature in the light 
of their national past.” Therefore he 
adds intelligent laurels to the crowns 





of Franklin, Emerson, Carnegie, et al., 
excoriates Mencken, and shakes a du- 
bious head over Car] Sandburg and the 
Jeune Fille. Interesting, but a disap- 
pointment coming from Mr. Sherman, 
who has done better things. 

A Room with a View, by E. M. For- 
ster (Knopf, New York, 1922): A 
thoroughly delightful story of love in 
Italy and England built on the conflict 
of two opposite and unreconcilable 
points of view. One of that all too 
small group of charming and well-writ- 
ten light fiction.—m. A. 


Bread or a Stone? 
(Continued from page 10) 

As I went among their bee-hive- 
shaped hogans made of poles covered 
with mud, I found the older Indian wom- 
en busily engaged in carding the wool 
and weaving it into blankets on their 
primitive looms. As I watched the 
working out of the intricate designs I 
wondered if they had a pattern. Upon 
inquiry I found that they carried the 
patterns in their heads and did not need 
them to guide the design any more than 
we need a pattern when we write the 
alphabet. 

In every tribe there are always wom- 
en who excel in their arts and it should 
be a part of the educational program 
to ‘get the best craftsmen and crafts- 
women in the various tribes to teach 
the native arts to the younger children 
at the reservation schools. The Navajo 
boys could be taught the beautiful sil- 
ver work while the girls could learn to 
weave. 

The conditions under which the Nava- 
jos live are not conductive to health. 
Their -hogans are built of sticks and 
mud with blankets hung at the doors. 
Inside on the dirt floor are heaps of 
sheep skins which are used as couches 
by day and night. The fire is in the 
middle of the hogan on the floor and 
a hole in the roof is supposed to al- 
low the smoke to escape. As a matter 
of fact, the smoke drifts about the room 
and the eyes of the Indians show the 
inflammation caused by rubbing them 
with their dirty hands. The constant 
irritation makes them a hotbed for that 
dread eye disease, trachoma, which 
flourishes apace in these remote places 
where there are no physicians or nurses 
or hospital facilities within a hundred 
miles. 

Infant mortality is terrible on ac- 
count of the filthy conditions and ig- 
norance of feeding. Field matrons, a 
trained nurse, a simple equipment for 
a clinic are sadly needed, but as yet 
nothing has been done to meet these 
crying needs. It is appalling to think 
of the suffering in the winter when an 
epidemic occurs or an accident such as 
happened when a fainting woman fell 
into the fire and burned her face in a 
horrible way. It was winter; some 
white friends harnessed four horses to 
a conveyance and took her to Tuba City, 
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and finding no doctor there, sent for 
one to Flagstaff. When I saw the wom. 
an she held a blanket over her face to 
hide her disfigurement. 

Among the Cocopahs, a small band ot 
Indians on the line of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway, I found a deplorable situ- 
ation. A number of years ago, when 
work was plentiful, this group came up 
from Mexico to work in the fields near 
Yuma. They were given a few hundred 
acres of land on the banks of the river 
but they were not permitted to use the 
water for fear they would acquire a 
right through usage. They are industri- 
ous, but with the drop in cotton putting 
an end to opportunities for employment. 
and no water for their own fields, they 
are in a terrible state. The diseases of 
the white man and those attendant on 
malnutrition are raging rampant and 
unchecked. Denied the right to make a 
living which would keep them self-sup 
porting and self-respecting, they are a 
band of paupers, a menace not only to 
themselves but to their white neighbors. 

Among the most interesting and fines! 
of the Indian tribes are the Pimas, who 
for countless generations have irrigated 
their fields from the waters of the Gila 
River. It is the oft-repeated story of 
Indian history that the white man comes 
in where crops are fine and ruthlessl\ 
appropriates to himself the land and 
water of his defenseless neighbors. The 
Pimas. in spite of a spotless record in 
their relations to the white man. have 
suffered in that way. The water has 
been appropriated by the settlers until 
the Indian lands are left high and dry 
out on the desert where water is ab 
solutely essential to life. Congress. to 
remedy the condition. made an appro- 
priation for a diversion dam: but made 
no arrangement for a canal to carry 
water to the Indians’ land. The white 
people built their canal and the water 
flows to their rich and blooming fields: 
while the Pimas for three years have 
carefully but hopelessly planted and 
cultivated their crops only to see them 
slowly dry up and die because of lack 
of water. 

Wherever waste water runs on to an 
Indian’s land he is so skillful that his 
crops are of the finest, as witness the 
fact that one of the Pimas under those 
circumstances took the prizes over all 
other exhibitors of similar products at 
the last Phoenix fair. 

As I visited reservation after reser- 
vation and considered the situation, it 
became very plain to me that it was the 
age-old and fundamental problem of 
making a living. Our Indians do not 
wish to be paupers, but what is there 
for them? The majority of the reser- 
vations are in such remote places that 
they cannot find outside work without 
leaving their homes permanently; and 
the Indian, no matter how hard the cir- 

cumstances, clings to his home with a 
passionate fervor. On the reservations, 
as I have already related, there are con- 
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Trail Blazer Shoe Dealers 
ALABAMA 

Burger D. G 
ARKANSAS 


sirmingham 


Fort Smith ‘The Bootery 
CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento Hale Lros., Ine. 
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Hartford G. Fox & Co. 
ILLINOIS 


Marshall Field & Co 
INDIANA 
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[Indianapolis Peiiis Dry Goods Co 
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Ames Ames Bootery 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Wim. Filene’s Sons Co 
Northampton G. W. Laythe Shoe Co 
MICHIGAN 
McLryde Boot Shop 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth Glass Block Co 
L. S. Donaldson Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Dry Goods Co 
MISSOURI 
The Swope Shoe Co. 
NEBRASKA 
MW. S. Stryker Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth M. Levy & Sons 
Paterson Quackenbush Co. 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn Frederick Loeser Co. 
Jamestown Wade Bros 
New York City Jobn Wanamaker Co. 
Poughkeepsie E. D. Gildersleeve & Son 
Rochester Fuller Shoe Co. 
Syracuse Dey Bros. Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Dubrque 
Mt. Pleasant 


Detroit 


Duluth 
Minneapolis 
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St. Louis 
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Canton H. M. Horton Shoe Co 

Cincinnati Potter Shoe Co, 

Cleveland Halle Bros. Co. 


Columbus 
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Youngstown Co. 


Proctor-Hall 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City The RBootery 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Farr Bros. Co. 
Rethlehem Farr Bros, Co. 
Faston Farr Bros. Co. 
Erie Majestic Root Shop 
Toneaster Hager & Bros. 
Philadelphia John Wanamaker Co 
Pittehvegh C A. Verner Co. 
Reading Farr Bros. Co. 
TENNESSEE 


Anderson Bros. & Foster 


Colymbia 
Anderson Dulin & Varnell 


Knoxville 


TEXAS 
Dallas Volk Rros. Co. 
Ft. Worth The White Shoe Houses 
San Antonio Crarantee Shoe Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Charlottsville WwW. J. Keller Co. 
Richmond H. €. Roschen Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Sone & Thomas Co. 


Wheeling 
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ditions that would daunt the most am- 
bitious white man, and these conditions 
are not temporary. 

When some friends of the Indians 
were telling them they were afraid they 
would not be able to get the legislation 
through that they so cruelly needed, 
one of the Indians said: “We have 
waited a hundred years, we can wait 
one more.” But why should they wait 
one more? Why does not the Indian 
Committee in Congress work out a defi- 
nite, constructive policy, putting each 
reservation on a self-supporting basis? 
Why does not the Indian Bureau invite 
some of the great foundations to come 
to their help in correcting the ghastly 
health conditions among the various 
tribes? 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is prepared to ask these questions 
and it will demand an answer on this 
simple and definite policy. The con- 
science of the nation is aroused to its 
responsibility toward these helpless 
wards of the Government. Through ig- 
norance of what the Indians mean to 
us; through a lack of appreciation of 
what they can teach us in art of song 
and story, through a lack of knowledge 
of the neglect and poverty they have 
suffered all too long, we have neglected 
one of our choicest treasures. 


Panama 
(Continued from page 11) 


wife. She must say the right thing, do 
the right thing and, what’s so far more 
important, keep silent with intelligence 
at embarrassing moments. Indeed, I do 
not think we have half appreciated the 
political worth of the wives of men in 
the foreign service. I am convinced that 
Presidents should first select wives qual- 
ified for the position and if they hap- 
pen to have qualified husbands, let them 
be jointly appointed. At least I could 
whisper in President Harding’s ear the 
tale of how one American unqualified 
wife undid her husband and marred 
our political relations, and of a quali- 
fied wife of an unqualified Minister who 
compelled respect for her country de- 
spite the mistakes of her husband. 

I might add another Panama example 
of the wisdom of having a pair of dip- 
lomats, for at Colon we took tea with 
Consul and Mrs. Julius D. Dreher in a 
quaint old house with a quaint bread- 
fruit tree shaking its “loaves” before 
their windows. With walls decked with 
Tahitian curios, the relics of their last 
appointment, the best of the newest 
books on their table, here are the former 
president of Roanoke College and his 
wife keeping march with the times to- 
gether. I know some Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
suls who keep behind the times together. 

The last day we spent in Panama and 
incidentally on the South American tour 
we were entertained at a public luncheon 
by the Cristobal American Woman’s 





Club, Mrs. Joshua Henriquez, president. 

Those with memories long enough, 
will remember that when the Canal was 
in the early stage and when the present- 
day beautiful park banking the Canal 
was a mosquito-infested marsh, the 
government was greatly embarrassed by 
the continual resignation of the men in 
charge of important work. The general 
excuse was that their wives and families 
were discontented. The condition be- 
came so annoying that the United States 
sent a special envoy to see what could 
be done to make the women more con- 
tented. Possibly, it was the first woman 
envoy “extraordinary” ever sent out by 
our government. The person was Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, then as now an 
active Republican. She diagnosed the 
case and not only prescribed women’s 
clubs as the remedy, but organized them 
in all the centers where there were 
American women. The cure did the ex- 
pected, and the trouble ceased. All of 
those clubs have now passed out except 
the one at Cristobal which is a lively 
and alert factor in the community. It 
has a headquarters in the oldest house 
in the town, once occupied by the poet, 
James Stanley Gilbert, whose Panaman- 
ian verses still jingle around the world. 
There it holds its meetings, conducts an 
excellent woman’s exchange, a reading 
room, library and lunch room. It main- 
tains a free clinic for the poor, the Pan- 
ama Republic aiding in the expenses to 
the extent of $100 per month. The 
profits of the lunch room and contribu- 
tions cover the remainder. 

Mrs. Henriquez in the cool of the 
early morning took us to see the only 
thing we had left unseen on our pro- 
gram—the power house of the Canal. 
As we came through the Canal, we had 
seen the great gates open, the Canal fill 
or empty and the gates close again with 
no visible power to account for it. In 
the power house with electric connec- 
tions, a simple lever is turned and the 
marvels happen, but down below in a 
big tunnel, more than a mile long, gi- 
gantic machinery hidden from above re- 
sponds to the lever. The Canal is in- 
deed the work of the superman. It 


_ cost the nation $360,000,000, but it now 


pays the running cost and a profit. 
Those who want to know about the 
Canal should read Governor Morrow’s 
article in the Outlook of February 28. 

Four months and a few days have 
been faithfully expended reading, inter- 
viewing, seeing and hearing, in a consci- 
entious effort to understand South 
America, its men and its women. We 
have striven to arouse women to join 
the great international movements which 
are binding together the women of all 
races and nations in the realization that 
the time is past when women may con- 
tinue to regard themselves and to be re- 
garded as mere auxiliaries of the human 
race. Perhaps we have at least blazed 
a trail. That was all we expected to do. 











We have learned to know well, to 
understand, to love, a few women in 
each of the countries visited. If large 
numbers of North American women 
could know, understand and love large 
numbers of South American women, 
and vice versa, Pan-Americanism, which 
has inspired the hope of many great 
men of both continents, would become 
a vision realized. 


Mrs. Dugan 


(Continued from page 17) 


name av a man that “ull let me rot in 
jail? If he’s willin’ to risk tarnishin’ 
his name fer a quart av moonshine fw 
should I be more carefuller ner he is: 
An’ ye’d sind fer th’ warden an’ com 
clane.” 

“Would that stop ut?” asked Nellie. 

“°Twould discourage it,” answere 
Mrs. Dugan. “Did ye see about tha 
Minnesota judge that has started in to 
fill all th’ jails in th’ sthate? Nobod 
wants to be in jail, or have th’ name 
av havin’ been in jail, an’ wanst ye gi 
th’ conshumers an’ begin lockin’ thin 
up, so as to call off yer demand, *twil 
not be hard to handle th’ bootleggers 
‘Tis no use thryin’ to make bootleggin 
more dangerous; ‘tis a game now wheré 
ye ar’re quick or ye’re dead. Fwat y 
got to do is to make buyin’ th’ stufl 
disgraceful. Did ye iver see fwat they 
call ‘Green goods,’ Nellie?” 

“Spinach, do ye mane?” asked Nellie 

““No—counterfeit money; fwat would 
a dacint man do to ye if he offered 
him a roll av ut? Well, th’ dhrink 
they do be peddlin’ is liss like th’ rail 
craythur than th’ poorest imitation lead 
quarther ye iver saw.” Maggie sighed. 
“Niver will I spile th’ mimory av me 
last dhrink av Scotch! Pull th’ kittle 
forward, an’ we'll be havin’ a sup av 
tay. Here’s to th’ good owld days fwin 
th’ counthry was blowin’ in two billions 
a year fer misery an’ want an’ death 
an’ destruction—may they niver come 
again!” 


Washington 

(Continued from page 8) 
said to be bucking the party on this 
new phase of his foreign policy. The 
old irreconcilables and the party ma- 
chine men hesitate to make public 
statements, but inwardly they are seeth- 
ing with dissension with the Harding- 
Hughes-Hoover faction. Matters have 
not been propitious for them lately be- 
cause of the added strength given to the 
League and World Court by such con- 
verts as Senator Pepper and his wide- 
traveling slogan that the League of 
Nations advocates “stand between the 
living and the dead.” No more than in 
1926, when the League fight was at its 
height, are factions inclined to make 
concessions and until there is some co- 
ordinating power in either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican party, the old 
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struggle between reservationists will 
continue. 

Not in a long time has Washington 
been in a more psychological position. 
It is a field to be cultivated by the 
strongest reapers. If those who believe 
that world progress can be advanced by 
joining the League of Nations begin to 
work as they have never worked before, 
materials and men that they have never 
had before are ready at hand. If the 
irreconcilables and the dissenters work 
to stir up more strife and to pull fac- 
tions farther apart, a definite foreign 
policy of isolation can be precipitated. 
But there are undercurrents which now 
give the League of Nations and World 
Court proponents the lead and the ad- 


vantage. 


The Secret of Youth 


By Gutretma F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


I’ all the quests of the ancient world 
() none was more eager than 
Quest of the Elixir of Youth. In those 
days the searchers believed there was a 
magic fountain hidden in the dim re- 
cesses of some mystic wood whose wat- 
ers, if quaffed, would bestow this mir- 
acle of youth. Today preventive medi- 
cine says that youth, after all, is a 
bodily function, and though it may not 
be drunk, it may be eaten. 

If we stop to analyze youth’s pecu- 
liar qualities, we would place first an 
enormous energy, second a bloom of 
physical perfection, and third, hope. If 
we look around us and study youth 
from an empirical standpoint we see cer- 
tain families, certain people, who are 
always marvelously young, and we won- 
der why they are young, not we. This 
quality of being young is an inheritable 
quality, just as the color of hair and 
eyes is inheritable. It is also an envi- 
ronmental quality due to the reaction 
of the individual to life. 

Half, at least, of our environment is 
our food, the other half our emotions. 
Now these two things condition our bod- 
ies, make us old or young, acting 
through the path of the ductless glands. 
It used to be thought that our nerves 
governed our bodies, but the recent dis- 
coveries of science have shown that it 
is this chain of endocrine glands which 
governs all the bodily functions. The 
pituitary gland in the top of the skull, 
about as big as a pea or cherry, the 
thyroid gland lying, butterfly shaped, 
across the front of the throat, the two 
suprarenal caps of tissue above each 
kidney, and, in the female, the two 
ovaries, about the size and shape of an 
almond, deep in the pelvis, are the most 
important members of the endocrine 
chain of glands. The secretion from 
each of these glands is poured directly 
into the blood-stream circulating 
through the gland and is then carried 
by the blood to all parts of the body. 
The secretions of these glands deter- 


the 


mine the growth, vigor, intelligence, 
beauty and daily energy of each indi- 
vidual. 

Nervous exhaustion, it has been 
found, is not nervous exhaustion but 
endocrine fatigue. Here science has 
made an enormous discovery that means 
a great stride in the fight against disease 
and abnormality. It has found that the 
higher animals, the sheep and the ox, 
have endocrine glands secreting similar 
substances to ours. If a human being, 
suffering from glandular deficiency, 
eats these animal glands, their secre- 
tions will supply him with what he 
lacks and the symptoms of insufficiency 
will vanish. 

It is no longer necessary that a human 
being born into a cretin family, should 
be foredoomed to be an _ imbecilic 
dwarf. He can now be fed on thyroid 
extract from animal glands and grow 
to full human stature.- Nor is it neces- 
sary to go down to the depths of deple- 
tion with a classical nervous breakdown. 
Instead of being forced to wait for the 
slow hygienic process of repair and re- 
juvenation, the treatment now includes 
the administration of glandular extracts, 
so supplying the worn-out system im- 
mediately with what it has used up so 
recklessly. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
| SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 
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each individual can be helped and 
strengthened when a crisis occurs; but 
more important, through hygienic living 
she can prevent endocrine fatigue. 

Endocrine fatigue means exhaustion, 
apathy, listlessness, lack of interest, de- 
pression, grey hair; in a word, old age. 

In taking up almost any aspect of 
health one finds that the laws of health 
are like the laws of nature—when the 
temperature is below 32°F. all the win- 
dowpanes in our houses are covered 
with frost. The law works inexorably 
—no one has to remember to frost the 
windowpanes. The laws of health are 
the same kind of inexorable laws—only, 
each individual sets her own tempera- 
ture:—We melt or freeze. we age or 
grow young, according to how we have 
set the thermometer. 

Endocrines have their life 
cycle but these cycles are profoundly 
modified by what we eat. how we work, 
To prevent endocrine 
be abundant and 


inherited 


and how we feel. 
fatigue food should 
varied, including plenty of fresh green 
-cetables and fruits. and not too 


work should 


and des- 


stuff, ve 
much meat and potatoes: 
be enjoyed. and anger, worry 
pondency should be turned out. 

The same causes that produ ed a radi- 
ant twenty will produce a radiant forty 
and sixty. 


| 
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rk, including certain 
i clinical advantages; 
i, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Four months’ 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 


relieving strain, ache and weakness, 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


“Pediforme™’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











| TO LET | 
| Furnished house of 9 rooms; | 
|| near ocean at Chilmark, Martha’s 

| Vineyard; $125 per month. 


Address 
Alice Stone Blackwell 
| 3 Monadnock St., Boston 25, Mass. 


“The fact that there is such a magazine 
published is the most satisfying thing I 
can think of.”’—Mrs. E. W. Rogers, Dell, 
Mont. 
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Courteous Banking 
Service 


We realize that many 
women are not familiar 
with banking procedure, 
and have more or less 
aversion to it. We are al- 
ways glad to help anyone 
who is puzzled by financial 
or business routine. 


Won’t you feel free to 
consult us on any of your 
financial problems? 


Park Avenue Office 
IRVING BANK- 
COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 






































LECTURES 
BY 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
The following lectures are suit 
able for Women’s Clubs, for 
college and literary societies, 
and for women’s organizations 
in general. 
Old Times and New. 
This lecture tells of the early 
when a merchant was boycotted for em- 
ploying a Saleswoman, and the Anti- 
Slavery Society was split in two because 
a woman was appointed on a committee, 
| Gandhi, the Hindoo Nationalist Leader. 
What Women Might Do With Their Votes, 
Heroines of the Early English Novels. 
Some Spanish-American Poets, 
With readings from her translations 
vf the works of the most famous. 
Armenian Poetic Literature. 
Also with readings. 
Modern Jewish Poetry. 
Aiso with readings. 
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MISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 Monadnock Street Boston 25, Mass. 


vor terms 





School of Landscape Architecture for Women 
2 miles from Boston. 
ntensive training for a delightful 
and profitable profession for women. 
Courses in Landscape Architecture, 
Horticulture and Planting Design. 


AMY L.COGSWELL, Principal 
| Groton, Mass. 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Ava TayLor GALLico 


“Souts For SaLe”—produced by 
Goldwyn, from the novel by Rupert 
Hughes, directed by the author: A pic- 
ture which is supposed to give away all 
the secrets of Hollywood. But with the 
exception of an intimate view of cer- 
tain interesting phases of the making of 
moving-pictures, there is very little dis- 
closed. A fair enough audience picture, 
but not one that will go down in the 
history of the cinema. 

“BeLta Donna”—produced by Para- 
mount, from the novel by Robert Hich- 
ens: Pola Negri’s first American-made 
film. It shows the supremacy of Ameri- 
can photography, but does not give Miss 
Negri much opportunity to display her 
dramatic ability. A trashy story taking 
place in London, and by and on the 
Nile, which includes unfaithful wife, 
faithful friends, Egyptian prince, and 
a great deal of sand. The kind of pic- 
ture you probably don’t want your child- 
ren to see. 

“Dappy” — released by Associated 
First National. with Jackie Coogan: Too 
bad they don’t give this talented little 
child a worth while picture to do be- 
fore he is too grown up to be a success. 
This is a super-sentimentalized affair 
with an uninteresting plot, but Jackie 
moves one by his personality and acting 
in spite of his story. 

“THe Ntu ComMMANDMENT” — pro- 
duced by Cosmopolitan, from the story 
by Fannie Hurst: A depressing and dis- 
agreeably atmosphered picture, dealing 
with the marriage of a shop-girl to a 
poor but honest man who develops con- 
sumption. The work of Coleen Moore 
as the heroine is commendable, as well 
as that of Eddie Phillips, who does the 
small-time sport type very well. 

“THE Go-GetTER —produced by Cos- 
mopolitan: A picture admirably fulfil- 
ling its purpose, which is to entertain. 
One wishes there were more like it. 
There is a good plot, handed out with 
a comedy spirit. Many of us can ex- 
perience a vicarious thrill from watch- 
ing the hero who has the enviable abil- 
ity to decide that he wants something 
and then go out and get it. 

“PropicAL DauGHTERS” — produced 
by Paramount: An utterly stupid and 
worthiess picture except that Gloria 
Swanson, whom we like, is in it, and 
even she is not as charming as usual. 
Playing a flapper with bobbed hair, she 
has no opportunity to twist her hair in 
the various interesting ways she special- 
izes in. 

“A Noise 1n NewBoro”—produced by 
Metro: Viola Dana’s latest vehicle in 
which to make faces. This is not litera- 
ture, but is more or less entertaining 
light comedy, a harmless dose for adults 
or adolescents. 

“ARE You A FaiLurE?”—released by 
Preferred Pictures: Not a bad little 
comedy, but nothing to get excited 
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about. The theme concerns a too-many- 
women-raised boy who finally wins self. 
confidence and overcomes fear by being 
the only pupil of a correspondence 
school. . At least it is a wholesome pic- 
ture. 

Your Investments 

By ELeanor Kerr 


IFE Insurance is a form of saving 

which also protects one’s depend- 
ents to the fullest extent while the sxv- 
ing process is going on. Its greatest 
efficiency is, perhaps, in the fact tl.at 
payments are due on fixed dates and 
must be made then in order to take c 
of and continue those already ma 
This little added pressure usually wins, 
where a mind set to save the same 
amount and put it in the savings bank 
might not always produce action. 

The loss, or risk of death, in life in- 
surance is carefully worked out and 
spread over the whole number of the 
people insured, and proportioned to the 
type of policy, to the individual in- 
sured, etc. Premiums are based on this. 

But in most years the actual loss 
through death payments where the poli- 
cies are not entirely paid up, does not 
come to as much as estimated. In the 
case of a great many insurance com- 
panies, out of these surplus funds or 
earnings, and out of the earnings made 
on the investments of the insurance 
company itself, rebates are paid every 
year on the annual premiums of the 
policyholders, who have the choice of 
applying them in three ways—they can 
elect to receive cash, to apply the re- 
hate against the premium due, or use 
it to pay for additional insurance. This 
last is on the whole the most advanta- 
geous, since it is equivalent to com- 
pounding the interest on the money in- 
vested in the insurance. These rebates 
vary according to different companies 
conditions of business, types of policies, 
etc., but usually average one sixth to 
one fourth of the premium. In a rough 
way this rebate corresponds to the in- 
terest paid on money by a savings-bank 
and probably averages about as much. 

The two principal kinds of life in- 
surance are ordinary or “straight” and 
the various forms of endowment poli- 
cies. 

An ordinary life-insurance policy is 
not intended to benefit the holder direct- 
ly, but it is taken out in favor of any 
one chosen by him, and this beneficiary 
may be changed by the holder upon 
complying with certain forms. It may 
even be made as security for a loan, the 
beneficiary being the creditor, who is‘ 
thus safeguarded in case of the debtor's 
death. 

The amount paid annually for such 
a policy varies according to the age and 
health and even occupation of the in 
sured person, but on the whole it is the 
cheapest form of life insurance. For 
a healthy woman of thirty it amounts 
to annual payment of about $24.38 for 
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each $1,000 of insurance during her 
life, or if twenty annual payments only 
are preferred, these would amount to 
about $34.76. 

Endowment policies are usually ar- 
ranged in twenty equal annual pay- 
ments, although both they and the or- 
dinary policies may be arranged for a 
greater or less number of payments and 
over different periods of years. An en- 
dowment policy is particularly attrac- 
tive to a person with no direct depend- 
ents who are likely to outlive him. It 
costs $50.43 a year for twenty years for 
each $1,000 of insurance in the case of 
a woman of thirty. It provides for the 
payment at the end of that time of the 
entire amount to the insured person, 
while during the period the full amount 
of the policy is payable in case of death 
to the beneficiary specified by the 
policyholder. 

Money may be borrowed against in- 
surance policies, a regular pro-rata 
table having been worked out to show 
the cash value at any particular date 
of any particular policy, and most of 
the companies will make loans to their 
policyholders on the bases there shown. 


Insurance policies are usually very 
good collateral. 
The various insurance companies 


have worked out a number of forms of 
these two principal types of policies and 
also attractive combinations and minor 
arrangements, which further safeguard 
their policyholders upon the payment 
of small additional premiums. 


Housework Problem 
(Continued from page 13) 
Whether the method detailed herein 
be employed, or another, the point is 
that parcelling the housekeeper’s time, 
limiting her tasks and tackle to efh- 
cient handling, means a saving of hours 
which if used for remunerative employ- 
ment, may develop into a golden op- 
portunity. Furthermore through the 
substitution of scientific management 
for what has been termed household 
drudgery, the housekeeper’s problem is 
given the dignity and importance that 
it deserves. 


Another New Clubhouse 
(Continued from page 13) 
house is not yet all paid for, there is 
no depression about Hoyt Sherman 
Place, and no fear for its financial 
future. 

The Club has for aim “The establish- 
ment of an organized center of thought 
and action among women, mutual im- 
provement, benevolence, and the main- 
tenance of a free public Art Gallery.” 
It divides its work into eight depart- 
ments, one of which a woman chooses 
on entering the club. A pleasant feat- 
ure is the organization of a junior mem- 
bership, composed of unmarried daught- 
ers of club members between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five. They be- 
lieve in bending the twig early in Des 
Moines. 


ERGDORF 
OQODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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A Popular Hotel 


ISTINCTIVE hotel exclusively for 
Y women. Experienced personnel, beau- 

titul appointments. Excellent cuisine and 
N service attracts the general public. The at- 
‘7 mosphere of a charming club, combined 
with the privileges and conveniences of the 
> most modern hotel. Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 
per day. No tipping. Send for booklet. 












NATIONAL BOARD Y. W. C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL : 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


Reasonabl 


First Class Work 


Prompt Delivery 


e Prices 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 


For Superfluous = 
Hair = 
Rotate It On the Skin = 
That is all you have to do = 
with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to = 
" remove superfiuous hair. Rotate the = 
little pink cake anywhere on face, = 
where it will remove hair instantly. = 
Odorless, harmless, money-back = 
guarantee. At drug, department and = 
hair goods shops, $1. By mail from | 
= 
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manufacturer, $1.10. 

Bellin’s Admiration Rouge 
(Blends with Nature) Compact 
Shades: Dark, Medium, Light and 
Mandarin, 500 
Bellin’s Admiration Powder 
(Adherent) Compact 
Shades: White, Flesh, Rochelle, 50c 
Booklet and Samples Free 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
= 6500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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[COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS | HAMMOCKS 


AcE-NGLANDER! 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 


FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS 
ENGLANDER Wit-Edge Spring 





MATTRESSES 
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“Holds mattress in place 
and makes bed one of grace” 


| preted sta mattress from slipping and 
sagging. Absolutely sanitary and 
* guaranteed not to rust or sag. 


Sold Everywhere by Furniture | 
and Department Stores | 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet O 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
| New York Chicago Brooklyn 

















Mme.Adele “Gra y Skep” 


28 WEST 57th ST. 


NEW YORK 
Smartly tailored 
Gowns 


Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 





Katherine Blane 
Optician 


Expert in the art of adjusting, 
fitting and the prompt and accurate 
filling of prescriptions. 

FACTORY ON PREMISES 


326 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Near Nevins Street 
Telephone Nevins 2371 











sizes. 





Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor | 




















MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, Biane- 
ware, meerschaum, tipping Lilliard 
cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 


CEMENTS are good. All three kinds 
20c per bottle. At Dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 




















etc, | 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATITER | 


1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





GLENSIDE | 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or || 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica P ain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 


CASH’S 

WOVEN NAMES | 9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $3. 
Save ea fice an ole 

Laundry Losses Write for styl 


Branch. | J. & J. CASH, Ine. | 
Los Angeles Sixth Street | 
yetalaiesae| | 


South Norwalk. Cynn. 
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Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 

Spots removed in a few hours 
121 East 57th Street 

Plaza 7198 N. Y¥. GO. 
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The Advertisers’ Corner 


E wish the kind of business man who 
thinks intelligent women are frumps 
could attend a convention like the recent 
one of the League of Women Voters in 
Des Moines. It is true, he would not 
find many make-up boxes being used in 
public, but he would see smartly tailored 
women, who show good taste and fine 
discrimination in selecting becoming 
clothes, filling the day-time sessions, while 
the evening banquets and dinners brought 
out the loveliest of evening gowns and 
jewels. Two of the most popular officers 
of the League of Women Voters wore 
charming Bergdorf-Goodman frocks, and 
enthused over the advantages of selecting 
clothes from this house which is so well- 
known to Woman Citizen readers because 
of its very attractive advertising. 

—o 





Have you ever stopped to reckon how 
much the tips add to your hotel bill, es- 
pecially when your stay is just over nigiit 
or a week-end? The doorman, the bel!- 
boys, the waiters, the chambermaids? 
Have you ever dreamed of a hotel where 
this custom might be done away with? 

Well, your dream has come true, and 
of course it was a group of women who 
brought it about. There is no tipping 
at the Grace Dodge Hotel, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the latest venture of the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A. No tip- 
ping and more service—special facilities 
for the care of young children and girls 
traveling alone. 
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The Citizen has just had an object les 
son on the value of Excelsior Quilting 
For years, a subscriber has used Excel 
sior Quilted pads for all her beds and has 
found them a great economy. By some 
accident in renting her house furnished 
for the winter, two beds were left with- 
out the pads. Alas! when she _ took 
possession again, both mattresses had to 
be sent to be cleaned and made over and 
the cost was heavy. 

Excelsior Quilting is always light and 
fluffy, being made of the finest cotton 
The mattress pad adds greatly to the com 
fort of one’s bed and, in addition, the use 
of it adds years to the life of a mattress 


——_ OQ —— 


That the memory of pioneers serves as 
a lodestar for those who follow them has 
again been demonstrated. When Miss 
Ada C. Beard of Baltimore, Maryland 
received her diploma from the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women, she asked as a special favor that 
it bear the signature of the founder of 
Lowthorpe, Mrs. Edward Gilchrist Low. 
Mrs, Low, a woman of great courage and 
wide vision, opened the first School of 
Landscape Architecture for Women in this 
country. 

With the signature of a pioneer, a dip- 
loma becomes a priceless bit of parch- 
ment, 
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Katherine Blanc, the only woman op 
tician in Brooklyn, has blazed her trail 
in a calling which has been reluctant to 
admit women. 

Although a doctor of Optometry, in- 
stead of testing eyes she prefers filling 
prescriptions, making the lenses in her 
own shop and fitting g’asses as they 
should be fitted. Miss Blanc has been 


in the optical business twenty-four years 
and now owns her own building and 
factory for grinding lenses. She believes 
that hers is a field eminently suited for 
women, but it requires six or seven years 
of intensive training. 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 
FirtH AVENUE 
57th and: 38th Sts., New York 
































For Madame and Mademoiselle 


SMART SWEATER 
AND 


SKIRT FASHIONS 


For Those Who Play The Game 
— And Those W ho Look On 


3—Peatep Skirt of wool crépe with 
alternating box and side pleats, also 
knife pleated; in white, beige, gray, 
black or navy blue .... .~ 11.50 
9.75 
Lengths, 32 to 38; Waist 25 to 56, 


In white flannel . oe le ee 


5—Sreeveress Coat Sweater of alpaca 
yarn, with fibre silk border in contrast- 
ing color; white and black, white and 
red, white and jade, beige and brown or 


grayandnavy. Sizes 34 to 44 11.50 
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Founded June 2, 1917, continuing The Wom- 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, it's happened. ® © © We 

have fallen for Radio. © © ¢ 
We innocently entered the home of 
a hundred per cent fan, who boasts 
two sets, two loops (bet you don’t 
know what that means), a tangle 
of wires, an electric-light shop full 
of bulbs, a high-frequency enthusi- 
asm, a perfect willingness (did we 
say it was a man?) and a perfect 
ability to explain. ® ® © At first 
we listened to be polite, then to 
understand, to marvel and to envy. 
® © © We are convinced that, 
given a little time, we can prove 
to ourself (at least) that a radio 
set would be an economy, if not an 
actual necessity. ® ® © Just think 
of the editorials and news notes 
we could glean. © © © At this 
rate, we aren't sure but the “‘Citi- 
zen”’ should stand the expense, and 
be glad to. ® ® © There's a lot 
in the papers these days glorifying 
coffee. ® ® ® Is there a concerted 
effort to prevent our thousandth re- 
form, or what? © © © Well, any- 
how, the latest is that in old-time 
Turkey if a man refused or ne- 
glected to give coffee to his wife. 
it was a legal cause for divorce. 
® ® ® If that be pro-Turk propa- 
ganda, make the most of it. © © © 
Speaking of poison, we've all got to 
entertain another worry about civ- 
ilization. © ® © A very practical 
one. ® ® ¢ It seems a Yale profes- 
sor has discovered that with so 
many automobiles in the world, the 
carbon monoxid they give off is a 
real menace to city health. © ® ¢ 
That's what makes us Fifth-Ave- 
nue- eo folks so tired bv night. 
®®*® He thinks we ought to have 
eas chimneys on the big cars. ® * @ 
Tust one more argument for the 
Retreat to Bermuda. where the auto 
chueceth not. nor doth it gas. ® “ 
* Mrs. Gardiner says she has a 
low opinion of vs as an ad conv 
writer. ® ® ® She expected whole 
strings of cats, because we said 
she wanted one, and she hasn't had 
a meow. © © © Same old mater- 
ialism—judging things by tangible 
results instead of by Spiritual Val- 
ues. © © ® And probably she’s 
grown fond of that mouse by this 
time and wouldn't rart with ‘t to 
Did you ever have 


any cat. v7 < ¢ 
your house sand-blasted? Well, 
we warn you, don’t. ® ® © If anv 


landlord tells you he’s going to do 
this lovely thing for you, you must 
look him firmly in the eye and say 
you'd rather pay the extra rent he 
means to charge, without sand, 
than to have the Desert of Sahara 
flung at you and then pay for it 
besides. ® ® * Who ever invented 
this medieval torture, anyhow? * * 
® At the best it merely makes 
your house look snobbishly white 
among its neighbors, and when it’s 
dirty again you'll still be scooning 
sand out of the corners. * * © If 
you want to see whether you have 
an open mind watch your reaction 
to that idea of changing the di- 
mensions of the flag. ® * ® We 
wonder that some society hasn't 
started a crusade against it as an 
unpatriotic movement. 
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RS. HAM- 
ILTON 
WRIGHT, of 
Washington, 
has been re- 
appointed “‘as- 
sessor’ on the 
League of Na- 
tions Commis- 
sion on Traffic 
in Opium — 
that is, a tech- 
nical adviser. 
Mrs. Wright 
was in close 
touch with, her 
husband's anti- 
opium work in 
the Philip- 


pines. 


APIDLY though women are push- 
ing ahead in this man’s world, 
there are still chances to say “‘the first 
woman who.” This time it is the first 
woman to be a Collector of Internal 
Revenue in the United States. She is 
Mrs. George W. Reinecke, and the 
lady in the center of this page is she. 
The first bloom was off the “first 
woman who’ feeling when she got 
the post, though, because she had al- 
ready been for five months acting col- 
lector. This is how it all happened. 
Away back in 1911 Mabel Gilmore's 
father became a member of the Mer- 
riam for Mayor Committee, and car- 
ried politics right into his home. His 
daughter admits that she “‘contracted” 
it. Pretty soon she was helping to 
organize the Progressive Republican 
League and after there was a Pro- 
gressive party she became secretary 
to the Chairman of the Roosevelt Cook 
County Committee. The next thing 
she became was Mrs. Reinecke. Then 
she set out in good earnest to help 


ERE is 
marriage 

and career on 
the Senate 
threshold. Mrs. 
Henrik Ship- 
stead, wife of 
the new Farm- 
er Labor Sena- 
tor from Min- 


nesota, has 
been appoint- 
ed her hus- 


band’s __ secre- 
tary. But then 
she was his 
campaign 
manager too. 
Two children 
are included 
in her job. 
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women win the vote as a means of 


getting things done in the world, work- 
ing as a director of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association until the vote was 
won. Having acquired the habit of 
organizing women in campaigns, she 
became secretary of the Republican 
Women’s National Committee when 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay was its chair- 
man—and a mighty good one she was 
too, by all accounts. Mrs. Reinecke 
directed the woman’s division of the 
Harding campaign in her own state, 
for one more item out of several for 
which there isn’t room. 

In 1917 she had been the first 
woman in the taxing bodies of Cook 
County, and four years later, being 
interested in taxes, she accepted ap- 
pointment as Chief Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Chicago. After 
that, and the period as acting collector 
during her chief's illness, it was the 
logical step to make her collector 
when he died. Congratulations go to 
all concerned in taking that logical 
step. 


HIS is very 

different 
from Suzanne 
Lenglen's ten- 
nis costume, 
but it is the 
way women 
are taking up 
the game in 


India. The 
lady is Miss 
Subbammall 


Aradoran, re- 
ported to be 
the champion 
woman tennis 
player of her 
country. 


© P. & A. Photos, 


crusader 
A against 
the drug evil 
is Mrs. Wallace 
Reid, wife of 
the late film 
star. A mov- 
ing-picture of 
Mrs. Reid's 
making is to 
furnish the 
sinews of war. 
Women’s clubs 
are being 
widely invited 
to help fight. 
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